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Jeffrey Belt Conveyor handling chips 


A Startling Fact— 


A recent article in one of the leading trade 
journals emphasizes the startling fact that 
anywhere from one-third to nine-tenths of 
cost of manual handling can be saved by the 
application of mechanical handling in plants 
where it is at all possible to install it. 

The results of installing Jeffrey Labor-Sav- 
ing Equipments in leading Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Industrial Plants, etc, all over the 
country speak for themselves. 

Jeffrey Standard Equipment for Pulp and 
Paper Mills includes Pulpwood Stackers ; Con- 
veyors; Elevators; Chains; Portable Loaders; 
Coal and Ashes Handling Machinery; Skip 


Hoists ; Crushers: Shredders ; Industrial Loco- 
motives: ete 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


931-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ate of ether Jn Jeffrey ois Representatives 
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Reputation 


The reputation of EBG Liquid Chlorine for 
efliciency—and its twin brother service— 
has not been gained overnight. 


It has been steadily and painstakingly built 
up from the pioneer entry of EBG Liquid 
Chlorine into the paper industry. 


This very fact safeguards your interests— 
for the reputation gained through years of 
conscientious effort will not be lightly 
jeopardized. 


There are advantages in using a product of 
reputation—when will you consult with us? 


> 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Main Office: 
18 East 41st Street, N. Y. 


= — 


Chicago Office: 


Plant: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 105 W. Monroe St. 
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PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP FOR APRIL 


Federal Trade Commission Places Mill Stocks on Hand at the End of Month of Ground Wood at Nineteen 
Days’ Average Output, of News Grade Sulphite at Eight Days’ Average Output, of Bleached Sulphite 
at Eleven Days’ Average Output, of Easy Bleaching Sulphite at Six Days’ Average Output, of 
Mitscherlich at Six Days’ Average Output and Soda at Ten Days’ Output. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 18, 1923.—In connection with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s current statistics of the paper industry, a 
summary of the monthly reports from manufacturers of wood pulp 
and other kinds of pulp used in paper making is submitted herewith 
for the month of April, 1923. The table shows the kind of pulp, the 
stocks, production, pulp used, and shipments for the month. The 
pulp shipped during each month represents only pulp shipped to a 
concern different from the one producing it. Idle machine time here- 
tofore carried is ommitted from this Review, as this part of the 
statistics has been discontinued. 


Pulp Production 


The following is a tabulation of the production, pulp used by the 
company producing it, shipments to outside concerns, and stocks of 
finished pulp, in tons of 2,000 pounds on an air-dry basis, for April, 
1923, compared with April, 1922, 1921, 1920, and 1919, for the re- 
porting mills. The average production is based upon the reports 
covering the years 1919 to 1922, inclusive, and the average stocks 
on hand at the end of the month are for the 48 months of 1919 to 
1922, inclusive. 

On hand 
first of 


month 
Net tons 


Suniber Produc- 


tion for 


Used 

durin: 

mont 
Net tons 


Shipped On hand 
during end of 
month month 
Nettons Net tons 


0 
Kind of Pulp mills 


Ground Wood Pulp: 
April, 1923.... 
April, 1922.... 
April, 1921.... 
April, 1920.... 
April, 1919... 


month 
Net tons 


$9,327 
139,390 


106,809 
150,678 


118,365 
119,188 
116,788 
132,444 
114,567 


89,180 
159,712 
217,307 
126,693 
174,778 
144,471 


146,896 
118,025 


Sulphite, News Grade: 
April, 63,115 
April 


$4,283 
58,816 


18,228 
53,943 


22,976 
23,345 
18,248 
28,607 
20,839 


Sulphite, Bleached: 
April, 1923.... 
April, 1922.... 
April, 1921.... 

il, 1920 
se ot 


Sulphite, Easy 
Bleaching: 
April, 1923.... 
April, 1922.... 
April, 1921.... 
April, 1920.... 
April, 1919.... 
Average 


Sulphite, Mitscher- 
lich: 


April, 1923.... 
April, 1922.... 
April, 1921.... 
April, 1920.... 
April, 1919.... 


Sulphate Pulp: 
April, 1923.... 
April, 1922.... 
April, 1921 
April, 1920.... 
April, 1919 

Average 

Soda Pulp: 


April, 1923.... 
April, 1922.... 
April, 1921.... 
April, 1920.... 
April, 1919.... 


4,739 
8,457 


22,222 
19,219 
8,910 - 
18,038 
10,651 
15,900 


6,806 


6,711 
3,215 


eeeeee 


35,339 
25,609 
16,701 
36,610 
28,225 
29,925 


16,169 
16,968 
10,701 
20,397 
17,574 


18,621 


Other Than Wood 
Pulp: 
April, 1923.... 739 
April, 1922.... 6 628 
April, 1921.... 710 
April, 1920 777 
April, 1919.... 925 
Average 750 


Total—For all 
Kinds: 


lo 

April, 

April, 

April, 

Be Bee acc «se 
Average 


110,901 
196,257 
242,516 
143,276 
211,320 


330,059 
247,467 
268,806 
350,194 


284,984 241,613 
274,875 192,300 


Total stocks of all kinds of pulp in the mills on April 30, as re- 
ported to the Commission amounted to 144,444 tons. Mill stocks of 
Sulphite, Easy Bleaching and Other than Wood Pulp decreased dur- 
ing the month; all other kinds increased. 

Comparing the stocks on hand at the domestic pulp mills at the 
end of the month with their average daily production based on the 
reports covering the years 1919-1922 inclusive, the figures show that: 

Ground wood pulp stocks equal 19 days’ average output. 

News grade sulphite mill stocks equal 8 days’ average output. 

Bleached sulphite mill stock equal 11 days’ average output. 

Easy Bleaching sulphite mill stocks equal 6 days’ average output. 

Mitscherlich sulphite mill stocks equal 6 days’ average output. 


236,647 
236,837 
188,715 
261,006 
208,002 


144,444 
212,896 
274,292 
160,515 


To Hear Pacific States Paper Case Oct. 10 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncron, D. C., June 18, 1923.—Representations were made 
to the Federal Trade Commission some time ago by attorneys for 
the Pacific States Paper Trade Association, against which the 
Commission has issued a formal complaint, asking that a hearing 
be granted on the stipulation which has been agreed upon between 


the attorneys of the Commission and the Association. The Com- 
mission has allowed the hearing and has set October 10 as the date 
for the argument in the case. 


Norwegian Pulp and Paper Workers Strike 
(BY TELEGRAPH TO THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL) 
Wasurncton, D. C., June 20, 1923—The Department of Com- 
merce has a radiogram today from Trade Commissioner Sorenson 
at Copenhagen stating that a strike was declared in Norwegian 
paper and pulp industries effective June 16 affecting 14,000 workers. 
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DEMAND SOMEWHAT BETTER 
IN PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


Small Orders for Fine Papers for Immediate Delivery Continue 
to Fall Off But Improvement for Large Orders for Future 
Delivery Show Some Improvement—Coarse Paper Market 
Also Shows Some Betterment Although What is Said to be 
Unfair Competition Continues—Paper Stock Market 
Shows Continued Weakness With Lower Grades Down 
on Average of $10 Per Ton. 








[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, June 19, 1923—Comment on the quietness of the 
fine papers market, which has been made by many in the trade since 
June began, gave way during the past week to expressions of satis- 
faction that an improvement, apparently of a permanent character, 
seemed to have set in. Paradoxically orders fell off and yet business 
improved solely because the loss was of the small lot, for immediate 
delivery, and the gain was of the big order for future requirements. 
The unchanged schedule of paper prices for the last two months 
seemingly has convinced big buyers that there is nothing to be 
gained by delayed ordering and that there may be long waits and 
disappointment if commitments are not made now. This class of 
buyers makes careful study of market conditions. It knows that, 
while the mills were able in recent weeks, because of the decline of 
orders for new business, to catch up with orders in hand, the manu- 
facturers are not inclined to produce much stock on a gamble that it 
will be in demand, and, therefore, it is now necessary to place orders 
in order to have assurance that the goods will be ready when they 
are required. These buyers know also that the shelves of the dis- 
tributors are by no means overloaded, because none of them were 
disposed to tie up capital in stocks for the demands of the future. 
The distributors themselves are of opinion that, while during the 
two mid-summer months now close at hand there may be occasional 
price concessions on the part of mills determined to keep production 
up to capacity, for the sake of keeping down overhead, there will 
be nothing in the nature of a general fall in values and that it is 
merest speculation to take a chance on the possibility of slight re- 

duction at the possible expense of a delayed delivery. 


Coarse Paper Shows Improvement 


The coarse paper market showed some improvement in demand 
for the better grades of wrapping papers, but continued rather wear 
for the cheaper grades. This branch of the distributing industry 
continues to be rather unsatisfactory, not solely because of the quiet 
buying, but more because of the very keen and often unfair com- 
petition and the slashing of prices by some firms characterized as of 
the “fly by night” kind, which are offering goods in some cases at 
even less than cost and which also are representing imitations as the 
real article. It is to free the trade of these offenders and to bring 
about as much stabilization in the coarse paper business as exists 
in the fine paper that the efforts have been afoot for several weeks 
to organize all the !egitimate coarse paper and twine firms into a 
trade body. 


Paper Stock on Decline 


In the paper stock market the week developed weakness in the 
entire list of the lower grades of stock and mixed commons, old 
news, and manila container all fell off an average of about two dol- 
lars a ton. Whether this decline will continue is, of course, the 
matter of very direct concern to the packers. They inclined to the 
view that there is something like concert of action by the mills to 
bring down prices, pointing out that mill reposts show them all to be 
active and that box board prices in no wise have declined, nor is 
there prospect of an immediate fall in quotations. Mill demand for 
book, ledgers, and shavings is steady to. good and prices continue at 








previous levels. While old experienced dealers are familiar with a 
dog-day decline in buying, there was during the summers of |921 
and of 1922 no difference from the months which preceded. Whether 
this year conditions will return to the former one of a mid-summer 
sluggishness remains to be seen; there are now certain sympi.ims 
of a July-August relapse. 


Coarse Paper and Twine Merchants to Organize 


There have been quite a few vicissitudes encountered in the ef- 
forts to organize the coarse paper and twine trade into the Coarse 
Paper and Twine Service Bureau under the protecting wing of 
James A. Loring, of Boston and New York. Originally it was pro- 
posed to form a corporation and to issue stock limiting liabilities of 
the member stockholders to the amount of their subscription. Then 
a modification came about and there was decision to organize a cor- 
poration with F. A. O'Neill, of the Paper Manufacturers Company, 
as president; Park Weikert, of Park Weikert & Co., and Clarke H. 
Morian, of the J. L. N. Smythe Company, as vice-presidents; J. C. 
Thaxter, 299 Broadway, New York, as secretary, and James A. 
Loring, 99 Bedford street, Boston, as treasurer, A meeting to per- 
fect organization was to have been held during the week. The 
meeting was not held. Meanwhile, Mr. O'Neill declined the honor 
of being spoken of as president, and Mr. Weikert says there are no 
officers. Some opposition to securing a charter of incorporation also 
has been expressed, but majority of opinion inclines towards taking 
out articles of incorporation in order to avoid personal liability. 
A committee is at work endeavoring to iron out the obstacles that 
have developed and it is believed, since a majority in the coarse 
paper and twine trade are in favor of an organization, that one 
eventually will function, but under directing head in New York. 


$800,000 Building for American Bag & Paper Co. 

Completion during the week of the foundation of the $800,000 
warehouse and office building, which the American Bag and Paper 
Company, now located at the northeast corner of Second and Vine 
streets, is building at Swanson, Delaware Avenues, Water and 
Front streets, paves the way for the erection of the seven-story 
super-structure, the construction of which will be pushed with all 
possible dispatch. The new building will be the largest of its kind 
in the city. It will be of brick and reinforced concrete fireproof 
construction, trimmed with terra cotta, with 25,400 square feet on 
each of its seven floors. The American Company will for the 
present occupy but two of the floors and will provide for an ex- 
pansion in its bag manufacturing plant and for the development of 
an entirely new line of rewinding and small roll production. A 
large quantity of new equipment will be installed and capacity of 
bag manufacture doubled in its lines of Capital, Niagara and Gib- 
raltar brands. Facing on four streets, entered by two railroad 
sidings facing Water and Swanson streets, and closely adjacent to 
the Delaware, the new building enjoys most exceptional shipping 
facilities. With a business history extending over 18 years, the 
present structure is the development of an ambitious plan to -con 
solidate the warehouse and manufacturing ends of the business, of 
which Samuel J. Kardon is the head and which he organized at 207 
Vine street, this property now being used as a warehouse, while the 
property purchased about two years ago from James Dyson, and 
which is situated at Second and Vine, is devoted to manufacturing 
purposes. It is so located that it can be reached by any car line in 
the city and is to be equipped with four electrical elevators. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Kardon in the business is his son-in-law, Julius M. 


Zimmerman, who is also general manager of the manufacturing 
plant. 


Prospects ‘of News Print Mill at Gloucester, N. J. 

The trade had heard much in the way of rumor, but little that 
is definite of an effort to revise the construction of a paper mill on 
the Delaware river at Gloucester, just below the city and on the 
site of what once were the Argo Silk Mills and which a year and a 
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half ago was the designated location of the Argo Paper Mills to be. 
That project was for the manufacture of news print from pulp to 
be brought by boat from either Canada or abroad, and the chief 
proponent was U. M. Waite, of New York. For some reason not 
disclosed the project became quiescent, but rumor now revives the 
criginal project, but in a somewhat modified- form. Some in the 
trade here have been approached with a proposition to guarantee the 
taking over of the entire products of the mill for the first year of 


its operation, but it is not known whether a conclusion has been 
reached, 


Social Events in the Trade 


New York and Philadelphia members of the Whiting-Patterson 
Company, 320 North Thirteenth street, fraternized socially as 
throughout the year commercially, at the outing held last week at 
Indian Head Park, on the Perkiomen Creek above Norristown, 
whither they were taken, over a hundred in number, from the head- 
quarters in four sightseeing busses and many private cars. The 
program of outdoor sports was sidetracked for all save the baseball 
game, between the envelope factory and the paper selling depart- 
ments, by the superior counter-attractions of Perkiomen Creek in 
fishing, canoeing and swimming. At the baseball contest the factory 
forces triumphed. 

President Allen E. Whiting, who, with General Manager Hareaux, 
took a personal interest in the success of the occasion, is contemplat- 
ing a trip to Europe at the close of the month to join Mrs. Whiting 
and their son, who sailed several weeks ago. 

The paper trade was active in another contest on the diamond, 
held between the Whiting Paper Stretchers, made up of players 
from the sales force of the Whiting Paper Company Philadelphia 
branch, under Captain Joseph J. Schaller, manager of the papeteries 
department, and the Hunters Ink Slingers, who were headed by the 
owner of the Main Engraving Company and who triumphed in a 
hotly contested game on Belmont Plateau in Fairmont Park, and 
then cooled off and regaled themselves at dinner in Belmont Man- 
sion, all being arranged by Howard M. Wilson, of the Philadelphia 
office of Ault and Wiborg. 


Typothetz Renews Waste Contract 
Renewal of the contract with the E. D. Hemingway Company for 
the collection of paper stock from the plants of the members of the 
Waste Paper Division of the Philadelphia Typothete was made 


contract, the Typothetz members being satisfied with the services 
and prices they received during the last 12 months, 
Fire Damage Repaired in York Haven Mills 
Repairs have been completed to the acid house, sulphite depart- 
ment of the York Haven Paper Company’s plant at York Haven, 
Pa. No shutdown of the mills was necessitated during the rebuild- 
ing of damage done in the explosion which resulted in a fire to the 


chemical department of the mill. They are now running on water 
finish fibers. 


J. F. Chism with Piqua Straw Board Co. 


J. F. Chism, who has just added office formerly occupied at 
1082 Drexel Building, the adjoining office, 1084. Mr. Chism for- 
merly was for many years the representative of the American 
Straw Board Company, but now acts for the Piqua Straw Board 
Company, of Akron, Ohio, in the territory which he has covered 
during his services with the American Company and which extends 
north as far as Maine and South to New Orleans, with a westward 


boundary to the border of Pennsylvania, featuring special straw 
board products, 


Improvements in McDowell Paper Mills 


Work is proceeding on the installation of massive concrete foun- 
dations for a new stack of super calenders in the glassine department 
of the McDowell Paper Mills at Main and Levering streets, Many- 


\ change of firm, but not of line represented, has been made by _ 
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unk district. It will be 60 inches wide. The additional unit is in 
line with the company’s policy of developing the glassine depart- 
ment, which hitherto has been a rather incidental enterprise, but 
which is to become one of the important features of production. 
Work also is proceeding on the erection of a new roof for the Mc- 
Dowell Mills, replacing the one which was damaged recently by a 
destructive fire in a contiguous industrial plant. The McDowell 
Company specializes on drug and high-class confectioners’ papers, 
tea and coffee wraps in both outer and grease-proof linings, bag 
papers, and allied lines in plain white and color. 


New Paper Cutter by J. E. Doepel Co. 


The J. E. Doepel Company, manufacturers of paper box ma- 
chinery and paper-converting equipment, 611 Cherry street, has just 
developed in its shops a special cutter which it is standardizing 
for the general market and which is a low-priced and simply con- 
structed machine. It will be marketed as the J. E. D. C. O. sheet 
cutter, with a standard cut of 34 inches, but which will be made in 
larger sizes to order. Its simple construction makes upkeep eco- 
nomical. 

General News Notes 


Having wintered in the Florida climes, M. O. Raiguel, paper stock 


dealer, 305 Florist street, is now planning a summer sojourn at 
Ocean City. 


Work is proceeding on the construction of additions to a storage 
building of the Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company at 
River Road and Fountain streets, Manyunk, at a cost of $75,000. A 


permit has just been issued to the Hughes Foulkrod Company to 
do the work. 


Clarence Holland, office manager for Sylvester S. Garrett, Third 
and Spruce streets, is enjoying a trip to the Mountains in upper 
Pennsylvania. 

C. Edgerton Warburton, of the sales force of the Paper House 
of Pennsylvania, who, with his bride, accompanied President and 
Mrs. Norbert A. Considine on a trip abroad six weeks ago, returned 
to his duties during the week, arriving on the Homeric. Mr. and 
Mrs. Warburton left Mr. and Mrs. Considine at the Gothenburg 
Exposition, the latter proceeding on to Finland, where they now 
are. They will return to Philadelphia in time for the Nation’s 
Birthday. 

William Lemly, for many years engaged in the paper stock busi- 
ness at 156 North Sixth street, occupied during the week a new 
warehouse at 307 Cherry street. 

John R. Kohl, assistant to William E. Coe in charge of the book- 


keeping department of the Garret-Buchanan Company, has returned 
from a honeymoon trip. 


P. H. Glatfelter Entertains New York Paper Men 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Sprinc Grove, Pa., June 18, 1923—The P. H. Glatfelter Com- 
pany was host to about forty New York paper jobbers on June 8 
and June 9. Special sleepers were attached to a train leaving New 
York about midnight Thursday, June 7, and arrived at York, Pa., 
the following morning. Headquarters for the party were estab- 
lished at the Colonial Hotel and the York Country Club. 


Friday morning was spent in an inspection of the mills of the 
Company at Spring Grove, after which there was luncheon at the 
country residence of W. L. Glatfelter, president of the company. 
The afternoon was given over to golf and tennis. 

Dinner was served at the York Country Club, at which John 
Matthews, Chief of the Paper Section, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., spoke on present conditions of the paper market. 

After golf and luncheon Saturday morning, the party motored 
to Gettysburg for a trip over the famous Battlefield, and then went 
on to the Buena Vista Springs Hotel in the Blue Mountains, return- 
ing in time to take sleepers for the return trip. 
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BOSTON PAPER MEN HAVE 
ANNUAL SUMMER OUTING 


Event Is the Most Largely Attended Affair of the Kind in the 
History of the Association—W. N. Stetson, Jr., Wins 
Golf Prize—Base Ball and Various Other Games are 
Indulged in During the Day—L. S. Willson, President 
of American Writing Paper Co., R. S. Hibbard, of B. 
D. Rising Paper Co., John Blackman of D. T. Munroe 
Co. and Others Elected to Membership. 


[FPOM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, Mass., June 18, 1923.—In the annals of the Boston Paper 
Trade Association no event will be recalled with greater acclaim in 
the years to come, than that of the annual Summer meeting held 
last Thursday, June 14, at the Cliff House, North Scituate, Mass. 
An ideal day, combined with an environment of nature’s best archi- 
tecture, both land and water, gave to the occasion a zest which in- 
spired those present to the fullest enjoyment of the occasion. 


President John A. Andrew and Secretary Joseph D. Snell, firm be- 
lievers in the power of advertising, had fully exploited the beauties 
of the scene for the meeting, and as a result of their efforts the 
largest attendance ever recorded for any meeting of the association 
was present. While golf was the main sporting event, a variety of 
sports such as baseball, biscuit contest, hat trimming, peanut golf 
and paper guessing, provided sufficient entertainment for everyone's 
desire. 

During the serving of an excellent shore dinner a short business 
session was held, at which the following were elected to member- 
ship: L. S. Willson, president of the American Writing Paper 
Company; R. S. Hibbard, of B. D. Rising Paper Company, and 
John Blackburn, of D. T. Munroe Company, F. N. Gilman, of 
New York, being elected an associate member. 


Prizes For Golf Awarded 


The prizes for the golf winners were then awarded, the Boston 
Paper Trades Association championship going to W. M. Stetson, 
Jr., with best net score of 65. This cup was won last year by 
Charles A. Esty, and must be won twice by the same individual 
to become his permanent property. Second prize went to E. L. 
Cummings with a score of 70. The prize for best gross score 
went to E, Bennet with 83, and next best gross score gave the 
prize to E. B. Foster with 86. While the umpire and scorer dis- 
agreed as to the result of the ball game, the cigars were given D. 
K. Brown, captain of the manufacturers side, so the latter must 
have scored the greater number of runs and they were many. 


Those Who Attended 
Among those present were: 


John A. Andrew, Joseph Snell, W. A. McClellan, H. J. Casey, 
W. H. Furbish, C. A. Young, D. K. Brown, W. J. Bigley, H. W. 
Morgan, F. S. Leonard, W. J. Leonard, W. H. Hilton, F. J. Camp- 
bell, W. F. Temple, A. E. Devers, James D. Heffernan, O. C. 
Robertson, W. J. Vaughn, Thomas N. Cook, L. A. Waldon, R. F. 
Hubbard, T. H. Hubbard, Max Frank, W. F. Lamont, W. R. 
Elliott, Percy D. Wells, Albert E. Temple, J. F. Halloran, H. J. 
Dobson, A. E. Pratt, L. H. Young, W. J. Bigley, Arthur M. Burr, 
E. H. Stone, Preston Pond, F. B. Reed, Harold G. Soule, Hubert 
L. Carter, J. Herbert Mead, W. F. Power, R. S. Hubbard, R. B. 
Rising, C. H. Wood, G. W. Wheelwright, W. M. Ray, W. T. 
Jarvis, L. R. Smith, F. T. Dolbeare, A. A. Tanyane, Paper TrapE 
JournaL; P. K. Harrington, E. P. Archibald, C. Gharnella, A. P. 
Ramage, W. F. McQuillen, Col. Proctor, T. C. Walsh, Louis E. 
Vose, E. P. Hay, J. B. Kellog, A. C. Lamb, H. R. Woodward, 
E. F. Russ, H. C. Thayer, Gerald F. Wogan, William A: Merrill, 





W. E. Dole, A. M. Howe, S. C, Burgoyne, Edson L. Lyman, F. W, 
Power, S. Richardson, J. L. Swift, E. R. Potter, W. B. Stevenson, 
J. A. Munroe, P. S. Fiske, Percy E. Weston, Arthur P. Allen, 
Lester R. Thompson, J. W. Vivia, C. H. Dodge, J. C. DeCoster, 
Frank H. Merrill, Lowell Emerson, E. S. Cummings, Horace B, 
Sargent, M. A. Hanna, A. H. Fales, William Waring, K. H. Ways, 
F. K. Davis, W. L. Muzzell, E. D. Bement, C. B. Foster, Wm. B. 
Livermore, E. I. Simpson, Royden Loring, Carl E. Lincoln, F. . 
Casey, Howard E, Chase, Charles A. Esty, E. A. Pope, Chas, 
Guenther, B. P. Babbidge, H. C. Upham, Edmund G. Sullivan, 
John F. Kuster, Arthur K. Bayley, W. H. Loud, C. H. Bellivan, 
G. H. Gleason, Charles S. Baird, Arthur E. Ham, James S. Ham, 
Herbert A. Ham, L. D. Post, A. M. Eaton, John J. O'Brien, 
Herbert A. Lindenberg, P. K. Mohun, O. R. Karnheim, F. Van Da 
Linda, W. W. Binford, Harry A. Kap, F. Bendel Tracy, Howard 
L. Blake, E. C. Walker, J. F. Blackman, W. N., Stetson, Jr., J. B. 
Cummings, E. R. Lyman, E. S. Barker, B. H. Shriner, J. W. 
Hobbs, J. W. Knowles, 


To Build Panther Mountain Reservoir 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., June 18, 1923.—Preliminary work on the 
Panther Mountain proposed reservoir on the Moose River has been 
taken up by the Board of the Black River Regulating District and 
the actual field work will be started within the next few weeks. 
The first step will be the drilling of test pits to determine the 
character of the underground stratum on which it is proposed to 
build the dam. 

Secretary E. S. Cullings said that this work would not be handled 
under contract, but that some one would be employed to carry out 
the work under the plans of the Board. This is one of the few 
expenditures permitted without first obtaining bids. 

The Panther Mountain reservoir may require two dams, but 
it is hoped that the tests will disclose a possibility of using but 
one big dam to impound the storage. “It is estimated that. this 
reservoir will hold 5,000,000,000 cubic feet of water, while the en- 
larged Stillwater pond will hold 4,500,000,000 cubic feet. The plans 
of the Board, however, will carry out the Stillwater enlargement 
before the Panther Mountain project is launched. 

Secretary Cullings said that it is expected the state will receive 
bids during the coming week on the sale of timber on the tract 
to be flooded in the Stillwater expansion. As soon as the contract 
is awarded the Board will receive bids on a contract to have the 
land entirely cleared. 

It is estimated that there are 40,000 cords of pulpwood and much 
hard wood on the property. It is 150 miles around the reservoir 
and the timber forms a fringe about it. This makes lumbering 
tedious. It is expected that early operations will be started. 

At a special meeting of the Board of the Black River Regulating 
District held Saturday, J. Victor Baron, president, was authorized 
to employ the E. J. Longyear Exploration Company to make the 
tests at the Panther Mountain site. This company has a wide 
reputation for such work, having also made tests of coal and iron 
fields. Even the material of the rocks encountered will be reported. 
It is now deemed possible that two dams will be built and that the 
storage may run as high as 10,000,000,000 cubic feet. 


Plans for Western Quebec Paper Mills 


Guiens Fats, N. Y., June 18, 1923.—According to R. W. Bar- 
clay, president of the Western Quebec Paper Mills, Limited, who 
is also president of the Western Quebec Power company, the 
financing of the Western Quebec, paper mils at St, Andrews, Que., 
is progressing rapidly. This company is issuing bonds which are 
guaranteed as to principal through insurance ard which have other 
features which make them particularly attractive to the investor be- 
cause of their elements of safety. 
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An unusual. booklet ~ 


It suggests 
ways to save steam 
in the paper mill 


OST advertising booklets are de- 
signed solely to persuade the 
reader to part with some of his money. 


This one is different. It ‘contains 
practical, workable suggestions from 
well-known authorities on how to re- 
duce unnecessary steam consumption 
in paper and pulp mills, based on 
actual operating experience. 


It may suggest one or two worth-while 
economies to you. At the least, it 
will be a valuable check on your 
methods of using steam. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy 
with our compliments — just ask for 
“the paper mill booklet.” 


EDGE MOOR IRON COMPANY 
Established 1868 
EDGE MOOR, DELAWARE 


_Water'TubeDOILE 


FOR INCREASED FUEL ECONOMY |#) 
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FAIR DEMAND FOR PAPER 
IN THE TORONTO MARKET 


H. F. E. Kent, President of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association States That the Paper Situation Is Very En- 
couraging—Hon. T. W. McGarry, President, Says the 
Whelan Pulp and Paper Mills, Vancouver, B. C., are 
Sold Ahead for Several Months at a Very Profitable 
Price—Eighth Annual Convention of Canadian Paper 
Box Manufacturers to be Held at Niagara Falls, June 25. 


[FRoM Oth REGULAR CORRESPONDENT * 

Toronto, Ont., June 18, 1923—Business in the paper line shows 
no great change. There is a moderate volume and things are mov- 
ing along on a fairly stable basis. All talk of price changes is 
now over and consumers and jobbers are purchasing such quantities 
as are required. There is no big buying ahead and for the next 
two months there is not likely to be much change in the general 
situation. The mills for the most part continue active and the 
outlook with the promising reports from all crops centres in the 
east and west, is good. The general business situation is improving. 
Operating conditions, both from a labor and water standpoint, are 
very satisfactory. Manufacturing stationers report that trade is 
seasonably quiet with them, but envelope producers are getting 
busier. Toilet and tissue mills are well employed. 

H. F. E. Kent, of Toronto, president of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, stated this week that the paper situation on 
the whole was promising and many mills were going after export, 
particularly those in the book and writing line. In regard to the 
proposed prohibition of the export of pulpwood from private lands, 


which has been discussed in the Canadian parliament and regarding - 


which action may soon be taken, Mr. Kent said that speaking 
personally, and not in his official capacity, he was strongly in favor 
of such a course in the interest of the preservation of the wooded 
resources of the Dominion. He believed that the raw material 
should be converted into pulp and paper in the Dominion giving 
employment to the people at home. If such a policy were adopted, 
it would result in a great increase in the number of plants in the 
Dominion and assist in making Canada the greatest pulp and paper 
country in the world. The industry was growing rapidly and was 
destined to become a still greater factor in the Dominion. 


Mr. McGarry Returns from West 


Hon. T. W. McGarry, of Toronto, president of the Whelan Pulp 
and Paper Mills, Vancouver, B. C., has returned from a business 
trip to the West. ‘He states that the three pulp mills of the com- 
pany have been operating to capacity during the past six months 
and orders have been booked ahead for several months at a profit- 
able price. Everything points to one of the most successful years 
in the history of the company. Many financiers are negotiating 
at present for the establishment of new mills in British Columbia. 
The export trade is satisfactory. The majority of lumber mills are 
carrying on a big business in the export line, particularly to the 
Atlantic seaboard by the Panama Canal route. 


Paper Box Men to Meet 


The eighth annual convention of the Canadian Paper Box Manu- 
facturers Association will be held at the Hotel Clifton, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., on June 25 and 26. C. Winter Brown, of the D. F. 
Brown Paper Box and Paper Company, Coldbrook, N. B., is the 
president of the association, and J. B. Lawrason, of the Lawrason- 
Doughty Company, Toronto, is vice-president. S. J. Frame, 
Toronto, is secretary-treasurer. A number of interesting papers 
will be read, and it is expected that the attendance will be a record- 
breaker. Among the speakers will be George O. Slingerland, of the 





Mechanicville Paper Box Company, Mechanicville, N. \ 
“Training to Make Quality Boxes.” 


» On 


High Honor for Howard Smith 


The many friends in the paper trade of Howard Smith, president 
of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, are congratulating him on being 
elected to the highest office in the gift of the Canadian \lanu- 
facturers Association. At the annual meeting held last week in 
Toronto, Mr. Smith, who has been vice-president of the organiza- 
tion, was appointed head of that body in which he has long been 
an ardent worker. He is a former president of the Montreal branch 
of the C. M. A. and also a former president of the Canadian lulp 
and Paper Association. 


Mills Closing Good Financial Year 


The financial year of a number of paper companies will end June 
30, and it is reported that earnings will show a considerable ad\ ance 
over the previous year. This applies particularly to the production 
of newsprint. A number of concerns have had the advantage of 
their wood supplies taken in at a much lower figure than in previous 
years, while there has been an advance of five dollars per ton in 
the selling price of newsprint during the first half of the present 
year. Several plants have also increased production. In the case 
of the Spanish River . Mills, which have three plants in Ontario, 
the output is well ahead of last year and averages daily nearly 
seven hundred tons. The reports of the companies will in every 
case be encouraging. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 
F. G. Lancaster, formerly manager of the Maritime Paper Com- 
pany at Moncton, N. B., has joined the sales staff of the Canada 
Paper Company and will divide his time between Toronto and 
Montreal. He was some years ago representative of the Canada 
Paper Company in the Maritime provinces. 


C. N. Ramsay, of Ritchie & Ramsay, coated paper manufacturers, 
Toronto, and family have taken up their residence at Eastbourne, 
Lake Simcoe, for the summer months. 


J. Hewitt and T. J. Allen, of Paper Sales, Limited, Toronto, 
spent the past few days in New York and other points east on a 
business trip. 

D. F. Robertson, of Montreal, manager of the Canadian Paper- 
board Company, was in Toronto during the past week calling upon 
the trade. 

Kilgour Brothers, Toronto, who are well known paper bag manu- 
facturers, have started the erection of a new factory at Windsor 
Mills, Que., which will cater to the trade in the eastern part of 
the Dominion. 

Graham Brown, of Montreal, has joined the sales department of 


the Howard Smith Paper Mills in Toronto and has entered upon 
his new duties. 


O. H. Moore, manager of the Hinde and Dauch Paper Company, 
of Canada, left Toronto last week on an extended motor tour 
through the Adirondack Mountains. 


Joseph Benson, an employe of the Toronto Waste Paper Com- 
pany, was killed last week, being crushed between a truck and a 
freight car which he was engaged in unloading. 


The annual outing of the Rudd Paper Box Company, Toronto. 
was held at Port Dalhousie, Ont., on June 16. About one hundred 
and fifty were in attendance and a fine program of sports was 
enjoyed. G. Garnett, superintendent of the plant, was presented 
with a steamer trunk by the employes. He is leaving on a trip to 
England. 


Among the callers on the paper trade in Toronto last week were 
Frank Thorne, of Price Brothers & Co., Quebec, Superintendent 
Ball, of the Jonquiere plant, and G. D. Falkenburg, of the sales 
department. 
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A Necessary Precaution 


Keep the leaves, grass, sawdust, bark, fish, etc., 
from your fresh water supply by using the 
BIRD WATER FILTER. It can be used in- 
dependently or ahead of the sand filters. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
SOUTH WALPOLE MASSACHUSETTS 
Western Representative Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1718 Republic Bldg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 


Chicago, Ill. 260 St. James Street 
Montreal, Carada 


BIRD WATER FILTER 
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Obituary 


Paul Schnorrenberger 


Paul Schnorrenberger, manager of the office of the Heller & Merz 
Co., 502 Hudson street, New York, died suddenly last Monday as 
he was sitting at his desk. Death followed trouble with asthma 
from which he had suffered for several years. He was seventy- 
three years old. 

Born in Grue Odernheim, Rhein Hessen, Germany, December 8, 
1850, Mr. Schnorrenberger was graduated from college at Mayence 
and entered the employ of a banking house at Paris as an accountant. 
At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War he was called back 
to Germany. At the conclusion of the war in 1871 he returned to 
Paris and remained there a few years until persuaded by his family 
to go to Frankfort, where he held a position as accountant, 

In 1884 Mr. Schnorrenberger came to the United States and on 
December 1 of that year entered the employ of the Heller & Merz 
Co. as an expert accountant. He was later made a correspondent 
and then sales manager. In 1898 he was made manager of the New 
York office and held this position at the time of his death. 

Mr. Schnorrenberger had been ill with asthma for a long time and 
although his health continued to become worse he persisted in com- 
ing to the office every day. Last Monday he entered the office as 
usual and opened his desk: He was found dead a few minutes later 
by an office employee. 

A wife, Mrs. Anna Schnorrenberger, and a niece, Miss Anna, 
survive. The funeral was held at the home, 14 Washington Square 
North, this city, on Wednesday. Internment was at Mt. Kensico. 

Mr. Schnorrenberger loved good music and this was his only re- 
creation. His whole life was devoted to the furtherance of his 
business. He was a most retiring man, but had a host of friends 
among his business associates. Eugene Merz received many letters 
from his business friends expressing their grief at his passing. 








David Stalker 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., June 28, 1923——-Word has been received in 
Holyoke of the death at Los Angeles, Cal., of David Stalker, 
formerly a paper mill superintendent here and elsewhere. He was 
born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1865 and came to this country in 
1884 and learned the paper making business, being superintendent 
for a time. In 1898 he left Holyoke to take charge of the Kimber- 
ley & Clark paper mills at Appleton, Wis., where he remained until 
about fourteen years ago, when he retired. His wife was Minnie 
White, of Holyoke, and survives him with one daughter, Mrs. 
Bessie Goodwin, of Los Angeles, and three brothers, John and 
George, of Holyoke, and Robert, of Scotland. John Stalker was 
formerly superintendent of the Beebe & Holbrook Division of the 
American Writing Paper Company. Another brother, James, died 
in Holyoke a few days ago. The body will be brought here for 
burial, and the services will be in charge of the Mt. Tom Lodge 
Masons, of which he was a member, 


Oscar D. Hartwell 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 18, 1923.—Oscar D. Hartwell, 70, manu- 
facturer of cardboard and coated papers in this city, is dead at his 
home, 1264 North street. He was born in Lisbon, N. H., and had 
lived in this city twenty-eight years. He was a member of many 
Masonic bodies from the Blue Lodge to the Commandery and of 
Aleppo Temple of Boston, and Manchester (N. H.) Lodge of Elks. 
Besides a widow he leaves four sons, Frank O., Harold E., Ralph 
L. and Richard R. and one daughter, Dorothy, all of Springfield. 
Services and burial were at Washington, N. H. 


erent incorporations 


Roprnson Fiser Corporation, Delaware, deal in wood pulp 
paper. Capital $2,200,000. Incorporators T. L, Croteau, S. E. 
Dill, A. M. Hooven, Wilmington, Del. Corporation Trust Com- 
pany of America. 

Tue NewsertHo Paper Company, Wilmington, Delaware. Man- 
ufacture paper, rope, etc. Capital $130,000. 

AmscaP CoMPANY oF CALIFoRNIA, Wilmington, Delaware. Man- 
ufacture paper covers for bottles. Capital $350,000. Corporation 
Trust Company of America. 

Linerty Automatic Paper Box MAacHinery Corporation, 
Brooklyn, New York. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, M. and H. 
Weiner, R. G. Clark. Attorney, S. Fingerhut, 299 Broadway. 








Hesse Envelope Co. Building New Plant 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 

St. Louis, Mo., June 18, 1923.—The construction of the new 
piant of the Hesse Envelope and Litho Company is now well 
under way. Located on a two-acre tract on Kings Highway, be- 
tween Brown and Penrose streets, the factory will give ample 
space with its 75,000 square feet of floor space efficiently to take 
care of the constantly growing volume of business. The company 
will have one of the most modern and best equipped plants of its 
kind in the Middle West. Due to the square deal policy pursued 
with all of its customers, this business has grown from a small 
plant organized by the late F. H. Hesse more than 30 years ago, 
to one having a capacity of over a million envelopes a day, ship- 
ping to practically every state in the union, 


Paramount Paper Co. to Make Papeteries 


Katamazoo, Mich., June 18, 1923.—The Paramount Paper Com- 
pany, operating under the management of C. H. Wright & Son, has 
just placed on the market a very attractive line of papeteries, known 
as the Mimema steel dye engraved. These papers are in various 
colors and a variety of shapes and fill the requirements of corre- 
spondents, both men and women. This concern is building up an 
excellent box trade, direct to the consumer, and offers several 
brands protected by their own trade marks. The Mimema brand 
is ornamented with two or three lines of engraving for envelopes 
and paper. 

News of the Michigan Trade 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., June 18, 1923.—The Quimby-Kain Paper 
Company, Grand Rapids, announces an increase in capital stock 
from $30,000 to $50,000. 

The Wolfe-Detroit Envelope Company, capital $60,000, has been 
organized to deal in envelopes, stationery and advertising specialties 
Detroit is the home office. 

Reports are that the big Eddy mills at Three Rivers have in- 
creased their output over 50 per cent since being taken over by the 
Iilinois corporation. Officials claim that the earnings now are run- 
ning about $100,000 a month. 









Fielding Takes Action to Impose Embargo on Pulpwood 

MontTrREAL, Que., June 18, 1923—Hon, W. S. Fielding, Minister 
of Finance, has given notice in the Dominion Parliament of a 
resolution for the prohibition of the export of pulpwood. The reso- 
lution declares that the export act shall be amended “by providing 
that the Governor-in-Council may by regulation prohibit the export 
pulpwood from Canada of the variety, kind, place of origin, or 
having the particulars of ownership or production, prescribed in 
a few days, and it is confidently expected that it will be passed by 
the regulation.” This resolution will come before the House within 
a large majority. ° 
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How 


To Speed Up Your So 
Paper Machine— 3 


Without Pitching the Wire 


It is now possible to feed stock directly to the wire of a 
fourdrinier paper machine at any speed desired, without 
resorting to the expensive process of pitching the wire. 


The device that performs this important function also 
eliminates slices, prevents the wear caused by slices, and 
makes possible accurate and fine adjustments assuring a 
sheet of uniform thickness. 


The new device is the Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet. We 
have for you an interesting pamphlet, fully illustrated, 
describing it in detail. Write for your copy today. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO. 


Plant New York Office 
APPLETON, WIS. 350 MADISON AVE. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Harry J. Toole, formerly sales manager of the Craig-Becker 
Corporation, is now associated with Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc. 
* * * 

Warren B. Bullock, of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
is making a business trip through the middle west. 

return about June 30. 


He expects to 


* * * 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, and O. M. Porter, who is also connected with 
the organization, are in Washington attending the meeting at the 
Bureau of Standards. 

* . . 

William G. McNaughton, secretary of the Technical Association 
of the Paper Industry, went to Montreal, Canada, on Wednesday, 
where he is attending the meeting of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. 

mn 7 % 

Prohibition enforcement for a time worked a considerable hard- 
ship on importers of rags and waste paper according to reports 
throughout the trade. Customs officials ripped open the bales in 
searching for smuggled liquor and then failed to put them together 
again. For a little while a part of almost every shipment was thus 
mutilated. Things are said now to be not quite so bad following 
numerous protests from trade associations. 

* . . 

A. A. Silverton, president of the recently organized A. A, Silver- 
ton, Inc., with offices at 200 Fifth avenue, has associated with him 
Mr. Herman Snyder. Mr. Snyder has been for some years connected 
with the American Paper Mills Co. He will serve as treasurer of 
the new concern. Mr. Silverton has been for the past seven years 
manager of the New York office of A. L. Loveland & Co., Inc. The 
new firm will deal in rag cuttings, hosiery clips and the better pack- 
ings of old rags, as well as mill suppiies and pulp. 


Berkshire Cost Association to Meet 


The next meeting of the Berkshire Local Division will be held at 
the Irving House, Dalton, Mass., Tuesday evening, June 26, at 6:30 
P. M. 

The speaker of the evening will be C. Oliver Wellington of the 
firm of Scovell, Wellington & Co., Boston, industrial engineers and 
accountants, who will take for his subject “Steam and Power Costs.” 

This item of cost is now being given serious consideration by 
many paper manufacturers, and we are fortunate to be able to secure 
Mr. Wellington, as his firm has been conducting a series of investi- 
gations throughout the paper industry and he will tell about some 
of the results that have been accomplished. 

’ This meeting should prove of interest to executives, superinten- 
dents, and cost men alike and it is hoped that a large number from 
all three groups will attend. 


Record Breaking Year for Textbooks 


The Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, which acts as the 
selling agent for the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association in 
handling vocational education textbooks, recently sent orders to 
the McGraw-Hill Book Coinpany for 189 copies chiefly of the first 
three volumes of the set. Most of these volumes are to go to 
students in classes which are at work in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, but it is interesting to note that orders were also re- 
ceived from Finland and Japan. 

The steady sale of these textbooks upon the manufacture of pulp 
and paper in Canada indicates that our Canadian friends are rapidly 
availing themselves of the opportunities now afforded to increase 
their knowledge of how paper is made. 


Crate Marks Department 


Convucrep By Nationa, Trape-~-Mark Co., WASHINGTON, |). C. 


The following are trade-mark applications, pertinent to the paper ani pulp 
field pending in the United States Patent Office which have been passed for 
publication and are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed 
promptly. For further information address National Trade-Mark ( 
Barrister building, Washington, D. C. 

As an additional service feature to its readers, the Parer Trave J 
gladly offers to them an advance search free of charge, on any mar 
may contemplate adopting or registering. 


pany, 


RNAL 
they 


Patrician—No. 125,503. Writing, typewritirg. and printi: 
pers; papeteries; writing, correspondence, and index cards: t 
and pads. 

Lapy Dainty—No, 
Writing paper. 

Take Out One SuHeet at a Time—No. 171,286. The Shel 
Wax Paper Company, Shelby, Ohio, assignor to The Crystal \V; 
ing Company, Middletown, Ohio. Sheets of waxed 
packages. 

State Mirts—No. 173,404. The Cincinnati Cordage and Paper 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Printing paper and writing paper 

DesiGN oF A SuHiEtp—No,. 173,504. Levey Printing Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Blank papers, printed, lithographed, and other- 
wise embellished lining paper, and fly sheets for book covers and 
letter heads. 

Hatt Co. Sarety—No. 174,616. The J. C. Hall Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Paper used for printing bonds, checks, drafts and 
similar commercial use. 

Wuirte Tar Witt Desicgn—No. 175,447. The White Tar Com- 
pany, New York, N, Y. Paper bags and paper chests. 
BLacKHAWK TissuE Witt Desicgn—No. 176,501. 

son Paper Company, Davenport, Iowa. Toilet paper. 

Westvaco—No, 177,256. West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, New York. Book paper and wrapping paper. 

“500” On RecTANGULAR Rep Fretp—No. 177,575. 
ufacturing Company, Chicago, IIl. 
nominations. 

Kromo-—-No. 178,761. McLaurin-Jones Company, Brookfield, 
Mass. Coated paper adapted especially for use for coated papers 
to be printed or lithographed. 

Waysive InN—No. 177,990. Perkins & Butler, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass. Toilet paper. 

Eureka IN DesicgN—No, 178,240. Eureka Specialty Printing 
Company, Incorporated, Scranton, Pa. Paper for trading stamps, 
coupons, safety paper, wrapping, book covers, and checks. 

MarveLHipe—No, 178857. The Marvellum Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. Cover paper. 

Marvetour—No. 178,856. The Marvellum Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. Cover paper. 

ENGLISH VELLUM—No. 178,888. Whiting Paper Company, Holy- 
oke, Mass. Writing paper and mailing envelopes, 

GarFIELD Witt DesigN—No. 178,920. The Hamersley Manu- 
facturing Company, New York. Waxed paper. 


148,851. Herman G. Pohlmann, Chicag 


paper and 


The Peter- 


Spurgin Man- 
Currency straps of $500 de- 


Chas. A. Esty Paper Co. Has Outing 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Worcester, Mass., June 18, 1923—The annual outing and pic- 
nic of the Charles A. Esty Paper Company, took place Saturday, 
June 9, at Sanborn’s Grove, East Douglas, Mass. The party Icit 
by auto from the store at 185 Commercial street, at 12:30. This 
is the seventh annual outing of the Charles A. Esty Paper Com- 
pany, and is an event looked forward to with pleasure by all. 

The committee in charge were: Graham Blandy, 2nd, Chairman; 
F. C. S. Frye, F. J. Becker, E. L. Sherbut, Miss Catherine Connell 
and Miss Catherine Burns. 
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»|T IS possible to arrange one set of slitters to suit the 
next order for the cutter while the other slitters are 
in operation. When it is desired to make the change . 
| 1 hi %av| a lever is swung over which brings the new setting 


I into operation and takes the old setting out, so that the 

i is effected with no loss of board, a decided money- 

| MI saving feature that soon pays for the cost of the equipment in 

1 actual savings made. 

In most cases, the slitter is attached to and made a part 
of the cutter for general handiness. It comprises two top 
and two bottom slitter shafts on which are mounted the slitters. 
The bottom slitter is our double-edged band type with inter- 

| changeable bands. The top slitter may be of our heavy 
yy board type in which case the top and bottom shafts are 
Ph geared together with machine-cut spur 
WT) gears. If desired, we can equip the top 
hal shafts with slitters of the King or Koegle 
| type. This latter arrangement 
a is preferred by 
‘ many mills. 
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SELECTING A BOILER FEED REGULATOR FOR THE 
PAPER MILL POWER PLANT 







Written EspecIALLY FOR THE Paper TRADE JoURNAL BY W. F. ScHAPHORST 


The concluding article in a series of articles that has been printed 


in the Paper Trade Jaurnal for non-technical officials on the subject 


of power plant machinery for paper mills. 

In many large, not to mention small, paper mill power plants, in- 
efficient hand regulation of boiler feed water is still practiced. The 
writer witnessed the installation of a new 500 horsepower water tube 
boiler a few months ago and inquired of the engineer concerning the 
kind of feed water regulation that would be employed. The engineer 
replied, “Hand regulation. I guess it is as good as any other kind.” 

His guess was incorrect. Much money can be saved yearly by 
adopting good mechanical regulation. Important savings result from 
several sources as explained in the following paragraphs. It is a 
mistake to believe that the labor saving is the only saving. There 
are other economies of much greater magnitude to which the official 
in charge of the power plant should give solemn heed. 

Two Methods of Regulation 

Two methods of boiler feed regulation are in use today—hand 
and automatic regulation. In the smaller paper mill plants where 
feed water is controlled by hand, this is usually taken care of by 
the fireman. The fireman, however, has many duties, and cannot 
give to the regulation of feed water the time that is necessary to 
insure satisfactory results. Even though he has plenty of time he 
is only human and the average man will not devote any more labor 
to his duties than is absolutely required. The result is that the 
water input rate is not changed until the water level becomes either 
too high or too low. Then the valve is either completely closed or 
completely opened and left in that position until the water is again 
too high or too low. Hand feed control certainly is inefficient. 
The water may be too low just at a time when additional boiler 
capacity is required. The feed valve being open at the same time 
means that the fires must be forced to a far greater extent than 
should be necessary and this means that a large amount of heat is 
lost. Or, it may be that the load is changed considerably, either up 
or down, while the feed input is not changed at all. This, again, 
is inefficient. 

In the larger paper mill power plants a water tender is often em- 
ployed whose duty it is to take care of the input of water to a num- 
ber of boilers. If he is taking care of, say, eight boilers, each boiler 
can receive only 12.5 per cent of his time, and this is sometimes 
cut down to 8 or 10 per cent due to time walking between boilers, 
losses, etc. Starting with No. 1 boiler the feed valve is opened 
because the water level is too low, not because of a change in output, 
but merely because of the water level. By the time he gets around 
to No. 1 boiler again the water may be too high or too low, and an 
adjustment is again made, not in any relation whatever to output or 
efficiency, but purely in relation to the level of the water. 


Working at Cross Purposes 

In the case of hand feed, the water tender and fireman usually 
work at cross purposes. The fireman assumes that the pressure 
gage and steam flow meter readings indicate the load whereas the 
accuracy of the readings may be entirely destroyed and their value 
nullified by the water tender who feeds water entirely according to 
the level in the gage glass, which may or may not correspond with 
the load. 

Some engineers in paper mill plants may say, “My load is abso- 
lutely constant and therefore hand feed is perfectly efficient.” It 
may be true that the load is fairly constant, but this is true of the 
total load on the battery of boilers only and not of the load on each 
individual boiler. In other words, with say six boilers, there may 
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be a total load of 2,400 horsepower, but this does not mean that 
each boiler is carrying 400 horsepower. Instead it is more likely 
that some boilers are delivering considerably above 400 horsepower, 
while others are carrying considerably below 400 horsepower, 
Improper feeding of the water will change the steaming output of 
the individual boilers to a very marked extent. It is not unusual 
for the output of a boiler to drop 50 per cent or more in less than 
a minute’s time, due entirely to the sudden opening of the feed con- 
trol valve. If one boiler in the battery of six boilers drops its 
capacity 50 per cent, the other boilers must naturally take care of 
the drop. Or if, on the other hand, one boiler due to a forcing of 
the fires or a sudden decrease imthe input of water carries a much 
greater load than formerly, then the other boilers must decrease 
their output with a consequent waste of furnace heat up the stack 
or through the safety valves. It is therefore clear that each boiler 
should receive its input of feed water dependent solely upon the 
load and furnace conditions of that boiler. This is an impossibility 
with hand firing. 
A Delicate Proposition 

Joseph Harrington, formerly administrative engineer for the State 
oi Illinois, recently wrote in Power Plant Engineering: 

“The influence on the steaming of a boiler of feed water regula- 
tion is truly astonishing. . . . To him who may not believe that feed 
water regulation is a delicate proposition, I suggest the placing of 
a recording flow meter on the feed water line. For instance, an 
open two-inch feed valve on a 500 horsepower boiler can deliver 
enough water practically to prevent that boiler from producing 
steam. . Hand regulation is usually of this kind. The water ten- 
der will, upon seeing the water low in the glass, give the feed valve a 
turn or two and frequently several turns. After a while he comes 
back to find the water high in the glass and nearly or entirely shuts 
off the valve, only to repeat the operation many times a day. The 
influence of this on the aggregate plant output with a number of 
boilers in service may not be particularly noticeable unless the same 
thing happens with several boilers simultaneously ; but the individual 
flow meter charts will look like gaudy sunflowers with radial lines 
from center to circumference at every adjustment of the feed valve. 
The effect of this, apart from the danger to the boiler, cannot but 
be destructive of efficiency. Boiler testers desiring to get the most 
out of their equipment are particularly insistent upon even feed. A 
reliable feed water regulator is both an insurance and an element 
of economy.” 

From the foregoing it is apparent that while hand feeding may 
actually keep water in the boiler, it is done at the sacrifice of 
efficiency and output. It is therefore necessary that some better 
method be provided. In other words, a reliable type of feed water 
regulator should be chosen so that any other operation than that 
specified would be impossible. 


Rapid Studies in Recent Years 

Very rapid strides in automatic boiler feed regulation have been 
made in recent years. Practically all of the large central station 
plants in the United States operated with steam, as well as thou- 
sands of smaller plants, are today feeding their boilers with auto- 
matic regulators which give the proper kind of control. The man 
has been made the supervisor of the apparatus, instead of the mere 
supervisor of the valve, which is as it should be. The apparatus 
is more efficient than the man can ever hope to be as a regulator 


(Continued on page 36) 
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of: boiler feed. In a report of the Committee on Power Generation 
of the American Electric Railway Engineering Association they say: 

“A great many feed water regulators are designed to maintain 
constant water level and are of a type that closes the supply posi- 
tively when the water level is above the desired level and opens 
wide when it falls below. This method of feed control is respon- 
sible for a considerable variation in the steaming capacity of the 
boiler. Approximately one-fifth of the total heat supplied by the 
furnace when operating at 200 Ib. pressure is represented in raising 
the temperature of the feed water from 200 degrees F. to steam 
temperature. The full opening of the valve may deliver water to 
the boiler at a rate of five or ten times the normal rate of evapora- 
tion. Thus if the feed valve remains open for any considerable 
time, the total heat input from the furnace may be spent in raising 
the temperature of the water and at this time the output of the 
boiler is reduced to practically nothing. These features of feed 
water regulation are now better understood with the result that 
regulators are now available which give a graduated control of the 
feed water and permit a variation in the water level between any 
two extremes that may be fixed.” © 


Old-Time Practice 


When high pressure boilers first came into use in power plants, 
the ‘principal concern of the fireman was merely to keep water in 
the boiler anywhere from the top of the drum to the bottom. Water 
level was given very little thought. The only real concern was to 
prevent burning the boiler shell or tubes and keep the boiler from 
blowing up. Injectors were used to force the water into the boiler 
against the steam pressure. These injectors were usually poor 
mechanically as well as inefficient and their operation was one of 
the most exasperating jobs the boiler tender had. Consequently 
the ‘general practice was to start the injector and not stop it until 
the ‘boiler was entirely filled. Then it would not be started again 
until the boiler was practically empty. This method, the writer 
regrets to state, is still in yogue in many paper mill power plants, 
particularly the smaller ones, and should by all means be discon- 
tinued. 

The first commercial regulator ever made depended for its op- 
eration on a float which rode on the surface of the water and rose 
and fell with it. This type of regulator is still being manufactured 
and is used today with practically no change in principle, construc- 
tion, or operation, although the art of boiler feeding has advanced 
so much that the float regulator should not be used excepting under 
certain conditions, such as where an absolutely constant level is 
desired, where the load is actually constant and does not fluctuate, 
or where oil is used for fuel and can be quickly and directly pro- 
portioned to the load with automatic apparatus. 

The boiler feed regulator should not only keep a proper water 
level and supply of water in the boilers, but in addition it should 
control the input of the water so as to actually aid the boiler in 
the ‘maintenance of capacity and efficiency. 


What Usually Goes on in a Boiler 


Let us consider what usually goes on in a boiler, and from this 
determine just how the boiler should be fed to give maximum 
capacity and efficiency. Suppose the temperature of the feed water 
is 180 degrees F.—practically 200 degrees colder than the boiler tem- 
perature. ‘ To make a pound of steam it is necessary to first heat 
the water 200 degrees, thus adding 200 heat units, and then to 
evaporate it by adding 845 more units. That is, 20 per cent of 
the furnace heat must be utilized to heat the incoming feed water 
up to steam temperature. 

If the boiler has practically no storage space, that is, if it would 
go dry were the feed cut off for only a short period, then it is 


necessary that the slightest change in load be accompanied by a cor- 
responding change in the inflow of feed water. But an ictual 
boiler holds a considerable volume of water, and when demand for 
an additional supply of steam occurs, it is not necessary to i:nme- 
diately increase the supply of feed. Part of the water already within 
the boiler and at boiler temperature can be evaporated into steam, 
and this process may continue until the water has dropped to the 
powest permissible level. Inversely, when the demand for steam 
falls off, it is not necessary that the amount of feed water be simul- 
taneously decreased. On the other hand, the amount of water in 
the boiler can be increased so that the heat which would otherwise 
be lost is saved, and utilized by heating additional feed water. 


Suppose, for example, that the load on a boiler is suddenly in- 
creased by 100 per cent. If the rate of feeding water is increased 
at the same time by the same amount, then the furnace will have 
to generate 100 per cent more heat at once in order to keep up the 
steam pressure. This, of course, cannot be done, and therefore the 
steam pressure will drop somewhat, and the heat stored in the 
water is called upon to make steam. Obviously, the last thing to 
do under conditions like this is to inject a great volume of cold 
water into the boiler. Yet, with hand regulation that is exactly the 
thing that is too often done. 


When Good Judgment Is Used 


If the water tender uses good judgment, if the rate of feeding 
is not increased when the load increases, then the additional water 
need not be heated and the momentary load on the boiler is in- 
creased by only about 80 per cent. If the feed water is cut off 
entirely when the load jumps 100 per cent, then the momentary 
overload demanded of the furnace amounts to only about 60 per 
cent. 

Again, if the load on the boiler is absolutely constant, and even 
with the speed of stokers and draft regulated in exact proportion, 
when the water is injected intermittently in great slugs it is ap- 
parent that it will be impossible to maintain the evaporation steadily 
or to maintain steady steam pressure. Instead, with this intermittent 
injection it will be necessary to force the fires at times and prac- 
tically bank them at others. An example may bring this out more 
clearly. Suppose we have a tea kettle partly full of water on a 
stove, and the fire turned just high enough to cause the water to 
boil. Now, if a cup of water is suddenly poured into the kettle, 
boiling will stop. In order to bring the water to a quick boil 
again it will be necessary to increase the heat. Even then there 
will be an appreciable stoppage of the boiling. But if the same 
cup of cold water is poured slowly and continuously, the fire can 
be maintained at the same éven rate and the rate of boiling will 
not be disturbed. The same is true in the case of the steam boiler 
excepting that with the boiler we are dealing in tons of water 
instead of cupfuls. 


No coal fired furnace, with even the most efficient provisions 
for regulation of combustion and stoking, is flexible enough to 
adjust immediately for sudden increase or decrease in load. The 
response of the furnace cannot be made quickly enough to com- 
pensate for sudden changes. Thus, the right kind of regulator will 
take the first shock of increased load, and will greatly reduce both 
the number and range of fluctuations in furnace temperature. Its 
use will take care of the increased demand, will maintain steam 
pressure, and will prevent fluctuations in furnace temperatures and 
at the same time saves furnace heat which would otherwise be lost 
up the chimney or through the safety valve. When the furnace 
has again been restored to normal operating conditions the regulator 
will again feed the water in exact proportion to the load. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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PAPER MILL ADVERTISEMENT No. 9 


or ee 
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your own plant for regrinding your. 
own rolls, 


In the 
Paper Industry 


Farrel Calenders It should be, of course, a Farrel 
Farrel Rolls Grinder which regrinds your rolls 


and more accurately than any other. 
Farrel Roll Grinders 


We, who originally grind the majority 
rr always noone of calender rolls used in the paper in- 
the. candtaticn 7s dustry, were obliged to develop this 


Paper Mill depends machine after testing all other grinders 
upon high quality of in our own plant. 
product. 


Tell us the diameter and face length 
of your largest roll and we will send 
you the particulars of the machine you 
require. 


FARREL 


Established 1848 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


ANSONIA, CONN. 
Branch Office 
802 Swetland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Branch Plant 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Five Desired Characteristics 


There are five desired characteristics for proper feed control 
The writer will not go into detail and explain all of the reasons 
for these characteristics, but will name them all as follows: 

First. Where the load is steady, or even, the water should be 
fed into the boiler at a steady even rate in exact proportion with 
the load. A float type of regulator can then be used. 

Second. Where there is a sudden increase in load this should be 
accompanied by a relative temporary decrease in feed. A float type 
should not be used here. 

Third. When there is a sudden decrease in load it should be 
accompanied by a temporary increase in feed, so that the heat from 
the furnace which previously had been utilized in making steam is 
now stored up in increased amount of feed water instead of being 
wasted through the safety valve or up the stack. 

Fourth. When there is a sudden increase in load the water level 
should fall temporarily, so that the stored up thermal capacity in 
the boiled itself can help take care of the increase in load. 

Fifth. When there is a sudden decrease in load there should be 
a temporary rise in level, so that the period of light load can be 
utilized to store up the heat energy from the coal into the water, 
and thus be ready for the next sudden heavy demand for steam. 

In other words, the steam boiler should be operated on about the 
same principle as a storage battery in an automobile. The storage 
battery absorbs energy when there is an excess and gives up energy 
when the amount supplied by the engine is insufficient. 

The five desired characteristics for proper boiler feed control can 
be universally applied to all types of boilers and under all operating 
conditions, but they must be applied in a different manner and to a 
greater or less degree. ‘For example, with a sudden change in load 
from 400 horsepower to 420 horsepower the momental decrease in 
water input should obviously not be as great as for a sudden 
change from 400 to 600 horsepower. The water level cannot be 
varied in one type of boiler from light load to peak load as much 
as in another boiler which may have much greater steam space. 


Rate of Flow of Feed Water 

As the equipment in boiler rooms becomes more and more involved 
with the addition of water softeners, economizers, feed water heaters, 
superheaters, steam and water meters and recorders, and other ap- 
paratus to promote economy and efficiency in the generation of 
steam it is evident that the rate of flow of feed water has a decided 
effect upon the efficiency of all this equipment. 

A water softener is calculated to handle a certain number of 
gallons of water per hour on the basis of a continuous even flow. 
Where the flow is intermittent and irregular, a much larger water 
softener must be installed to handle the same quantity of water and 
its operation is far less satisfactory and economical than it would 
be if the flow of feed water were- continuous and more closely in 
unison with the rate of steam output of the boiler. The same is 
true of economizers and feed water heaters. When the flow of feed 
water through these is reduced, the feed water reaches an exces- 
sively high temperature and may even turn into steam, resulting in 
water hammer and other trouble in the feed water system. The 
apparatus under these conditions allows heat to escape without being 
absorbed. On the other hand, when at intervals the feed water 
valve is opened wide, the feed water rushes through at such a high 
rate that it is not- warmed up to a temperature commensurate with 
economical boiler operation. 


May Mean Great Saving 


The right kind of regulator may be the means of saving the 
entire cost of a steam boiler. Thus, where a large number of 
boilers are acting in unison, fewer boilers can be made to do the 


work which would ordinarily require a larger number of boilers 
laboring without scientific feed water regulation. With unscientific 
feed water regulation the steam output of some of these boil: rs may 
be so affected by the admission of feed water during the high load 
crisis that their addition to the total steam supply is very much 
curtailed and even reduced to zero when most needed. With cor. 
rect regulation all the boilers would be delivering their maximum 
output and the rate of feed water flow would be reduced to a min- 
imum in all of them at the same time to make this harmonious op- 
eration possible. 

Another saving that accompanies correct mechanical regulation 
is the use of smaller and less expensive water pumps, control valves, 
and feed lines. In other words, the capacity of a given system can 
often be increased on installation of additional equipment without 
spending money for larger units or larger piping. Before the days 
of modern regulation, regulators were installed merely according to 
the size of the feed line. Investigation has disclosed, however, that 
most boiler feed lines are too large. Not only are the feed lines 
generally too large, but also the pumps, regulating valves, and all 
other equipment incidental thereto. This was because with hand 
or old type mechanical feed the flow of water is intermittent. Extra 
capacity must be available so that the system, besides supplying the 
normal demand during its period of operation can also make up 
for what was not supplied during periods of inaction. The control 
valve should not be chosen in a haphazard manner to conform to 
the size of the feed lines as is ordinarily done because this might 
result in the same intermittent on and off operation characteristic 
of the old methods and systems. 


Points of Advantage 


Summing up, the proper selection of a boiler feed regulator is 
exceedingly important because it gives the power plant the advantage 
of the following points : 

(1) Higher overload capacity. This point alone may be impor- 
tant enough to be the cause of saving the entire cost of an additional 
boiler. 

(2) Better furnace conditions. 
chimney. 

(3) Less drop in pressure at overloads. 
just what it should be at all times. 

(4) Storage of heat at low loads. 
from going up the chimney. 

(5) Even distribution of load between boilers. This enables each 
individual boiler to operate at its maximum efficiency consequently 
the entire battery operated at best efficiency. 

(6) Smooth rate of feed. No spasmodic opening and closing of 
the feed valves. This reduces wear and tear. 

(7) Smaller feed lines, valves and pumps. This means an im- 
portant saving in first cost. 

(8) More even load on feed pump. This, again, means reduction 
in wear and tear. 

(9) More legible water meter and steam meter charts. If charts 
are not legible they are of little value. 

(10) Dry steam. The water level cannot exceed a predetermined 
level and is a minimum for greatest loads. 

(11) Higher superheat. Water is not carried over into supet- 
heater tubes. 

(12) More constant superheat. The rate of steam delivery is 
not affected by intermittent feeding. 

(13) High temperature of feed water, which is drawn from the 
heater at a more even rate. In many cases this annual saving alone 
will pay the first cost of the boiler feed regulator several times over. 


(Continued on page 40) 


Less heat is wasted up the 
The rate of feed is 


This heat, again, is prevented 
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Plan and Elevation of 800 H.P. 
Beater Line Drive. 


~, 


One of three Dodge rope drives installed in 1913 


still going strong and good for years to come 


It was a case of new belts or a rope drive with the Monarch Mill 
of the Allied Paper Mills. Here is what decided them on the Dodge 
system of rope driving. It might decide you. 


Converting the flywheels to sheaves by means of hardwood lag- 
ging and the necessary ropes, etc., practically equalled the cost of new 
belts—but—when replacements were considered the ropes represented 
an investment of about one-eighth as much as would be necessary to 
buy new belts. 


The three drives aggregating 1200 H.P. have been operating 
continuously since 1913. The Chief Engineer says: 


“The drives are still operating in a satisfactory manner. We have 
every reason to believe that from its present appearance and perform- 
ance that it is still good for a number of years.” 

Dodge rope drives are equally well adapted for simple or intricate 


situations and can be successfully used under conditions far beyond 
the range of belting practice. 


; ° Submit your problems to Dodge engineers—they will prepare 
Complete Power Equipment practical recommendations on request. 
for Paper Mills. 


The complete Dodge line includes 
everything for the mechanical trans- 
mission of power—pulleys, pillow blocks, 
gearing, clutches, collars, couplings, 
etc.—stock sizes from your local dealer 
—special equipment on order through ; 


se POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
New York 


ricticte ~~ DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION ’2=,.. 


ston 


Cincinnati General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. Works: Mishawaka, Ind. and Oneida, N. Y. oo ponent 
Newark Dodge Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


San Francisco 

























































































































































































































































Boiler Conditions to Be Considered 


In planning boiler feed regulator installations, it is well to keep 
in mind the boiler conditions that may be encountered in the future 
and regulators should be bought which will accommodate themselves 
to contemplated or possible changes. It is frequently necessary to 
change the pressure being carried, hence a regulator should be 
selected that has sufficient range to take care of those pressure 
changes without necessitating a reconstruction. It may also become 
advisable to lower or increase the usual load to be carried on a 
boiler. A regulator should be chosen that will lend itself to such 
changes with little or no inconvenience. Briefly, this means that 
the control valve should be so constructed that an ample factor of 
safety is included for the loads contemplated and at the same time 
the valve should be so constructed that if a very large increase or 
decrease is to be made in the usual load, the inner valve parts can 
be easily replaced. 

As for the first cost of the apparatus, attention should be given 
to the cost of installation as well as the first cost of the regulator. 
If it is necessary to change the piping to accommodate the regu- 
lator, then the cost of those changes should be added to the first 
cost of the regulator. 

Up-Keep Cost 

Of equal importance, also, is the consideration that should be 
given to upkeep cost. First there is the item of repair parts and 
their cost, and second, of more importance, is the cost of the labor 
usually involved in renewing or replacing any parts or elements. 
This resolves itself into selecting a regulator that is strong, rugged, 
simple, and obviously free from any troublesome mechanism. It 
also means that the regulator should be so constructed that the 
wear is localized and so that the few parts that are subject to wear 
can be cheaply and easily renewed. In addition to the above there 
should be taken into consideration the cost of operation which in- 
cludes any steam loss and any other expense necessary to keep the 
regulators in proper operating condition. In short, the comparative 
cost of the regulator over a period of three to four years should 
be given careful study rather than the first cost of the regulator 
alone. 

Also, when selecting the regulator that is constructed so that 
the parts can be easily renewed, take care to choose one that is 
designed so that the repairs can be made in the plant by the boiler 
room employees. Avoid any that must be returned to the factory 
for repairs or renewals. 

Insist upon a regulator that is designed for the particular condi- 
tions under which the boilers are to operate. The time has passed 
when regulators are furnished merely to correspond to the size of 
the feed line. There are now available regulators which are de- 
signed for the particular boiler conditions. This involves not only 
a consideration of the size of the feed line, but also normal rating, 
maximum rating, steam pressure, water pressure, method of firing, 
method of pump control, etc., and as a result regulators can be 
obtained that will give the best possible service under any specific 
conditions. If in doubt, ask the regulator salesman or manufac- 
turer to furnish flow curves showing the flow that will be obtained 
by the use of the particular regulator that is recommended for the 
plant. Ragged and erratic feeding will almost invariably result if 
the control valve is too large. 

In view of the increasing use of higher steam pressure, many 
consulting engineers are now specifying that on all pressures above 
250 Ib., cast steel should be uséd in place of cast iron on control 
valves and any other water containing parts of boiler feed regu- 
lators. The writer deems it advisable to adopt this practice as 
standard and insist upon having cast steel for pressures above 


250 Ib. 
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Where boiler feed water contains scale, slime, grit or other foreign 
impurities, great care must be taken in the selection of a regulator. 
Be sure that the regulator will not be rendered inoperative by any 
such elements. Should grit or slime be present, or should wire 
drawing occur, always insist upon having interior valve parts made 
of monel metal. Such parts can be furnished by the regulator man- 
ufacturers at a slight additional cost and in practically every case 
they will be found to be well worth the added expense. 


Points to Keep in Mind 
Keep in mind that the regulator is to be used in a boiler room 
and should therefore be of very rugged construction to withstand 
the service that it must meet in boiler rooms. 


Preferably buy regulators from well-established firms—frms that 
stand back of their apparatus. This is better than buying from a 
company that makes extravagant claims which will not be fulfilled 
in practice. Those manufacturers who have specialized in the 
manufacture of boiler-feed regulators have sufficient data in their 
files to enable them to predetermine exactly what their equipment 
will do. Their advice along these lines should therefore be sought 
before coming to a decision. 

Carefully follow the installation directions in every detail as fur- 
nished by the manufacturers. This is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance and should be apparent because the manufacturers are in a 
position to determine the method of installation that will give the 
best results. Of course, there will be special cases or unusual con- 
ditions, and when such are encountered take them up with the manu- 
facturers, who will be glad to furnish special detailed information 
for any such installations. It is to the manufacturer’s interest to 
have the equipment work in the best possible way, and it is to the 
interest of the purchaser to have the equipment give the best pos- 
sible service in the plant. 

Assuming that a rugged, well-made regulator has been selected, 
it will undoubtedly outlast the boiler. That fact should be kept in 
mind while installing so that the work will be done in a permanent 
and satisfactory manner. If it is well done and properly done in 
the first place, it need not be reinstalled later. 

The regulator should be so constructed that there will be no 
leakage flow between the boiler and the element containing the 
actuating member within the regulator. This should be avoided, 
particularly when boilers are operated at high overloads. 

The operating instructions furnished by the manufacturers should 
also be followed in every detail. The larger and better known 
manufacturers have carefully .prepared instructions, the observance 
of which will result in highly satisfactory operation. Although the 
instructions are very simple, care should be taken to see that they 
are understood by the men on every shift. Furthermore, the men 
on every shift should know definitely what the regulator is sup- 
posed to do, and with that in mind they should be instructed not 
to make changes. 


After the regulators have been properly installed, make some tests 
or trials to make certain that the regulators are doing what was 
claimed for them. Also, to be sure that the best results are being 
obtained, one can make simple comparisons between results secured 
before and after installation of the regulators. In doing this the 
comparison should be made by testing the entire battery (if there 
are several boilers) rather than by means of individual boilers. If 
some of the boilers in the battery are controlled by one method of 
feed, while the remaining boilers are controlled by other methods 
of feed, a proper comparison cannot be made because of the inter- 
ference of boilers with one another. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Established 1886 


The fact is 


That the buyer who is seeking maximum 
service at a minimum cost, can get exactly 
what he is looking for by placing his con- 
tract with our organization. 


And the merit of this claim lies in the 
fact that it is conceded by many of the 
most important pulp and paper manufac- 
turers in the country. 


'M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 
European Offices: 


Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 



















































[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WasuinocTon, D. C., June 20, 1923—The Purchasing Officer of 
the Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 3,000 Ibs. back-lining paper, 24 x 36, 90 Ibs., in 24” rolls: 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $0.0445 per lb.; Barton, Duer 
& Koch Paper Company, $.0462; The Holliston Mills, Inc., $.0525; 
Broderick Paper Company, $.0448; Paper Manufacturers Company, 
$.05; Old Dominion Paper Company, $.0548; Mathers-Lamm Paper 
‘Company, $.0485; Reese & Reese, $.0374; Dobler & Mudge, $.045. 

Bids have also been received for 2,000,000 Ibs. U. S. postal card 
cream bristol board, 2244 x 28%, 104 Ibs. 

The Champion Coated Paper Company, $.0835 per Ib.; The 
Champion Fibre Company, $.0797 (1,000,000 Ibs. only) ; American 
Writing Paper Company, $.0825; Dill & Collins Company, $.0829; 
Old Dominion Paper Company, $.08644 (1,000,000 Ibs. only). 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 100,000 Ibs. chip board, 26 x 38, No. 50: 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $57.00 per ton; Mathers-Lamm 
Paper Company, $55.63, $55.20; F. T. Parsons Paper Company, 
$57.90; Whitaker Paper Company, $5897; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, $58.57; Dobler & Mudge, $56.86; Reese & Reese, 
$57.56; United Paperboard Company, $53.89; Osburn Paper Com- 
pany, $63.80; The LaBoiteaux Company, $54.80; Maurice O’Meara 
Company, $58.00. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on June 25 for 
27,405 pounds (640 reams) of various sizes white ledger paper. Bids 
will also be received on the same date for 10,950 pounds (100 
reams) of 21 x 32%, 109% single ply heavy white ledger paper 
and for 9,800 pounds (50 reams) of 22 x 28, 196, white China 
board. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing has announced that it 
will receive bids on June 21 for 125,000 sheets of light blue and 
green, 22 x 34, bond paper. 

The Climax Manufacturing Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 3,000 
paper boxes, 10% x 8 and % x 2% inches at $27 per thousand. 
The same firm will also furnish 2,200,000 cartons, 5% x 5% x 3% 
inches at $6.20 per thousand and 160,000 thousands cartons 6% x 55% 
x 2% inches at $6.90 per thousand. 

A. George Schulz Company will furnish 2,000 solid fiber con- 
tainers at $165 per thousand and 20,000 of the same at $100 per 
thousand and 5,000 at $50 per thousand and 3,000 at $52 per thousand. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 57,950 Ibs. sulphite manila paper, flat, in various sizes: 

George W. Miller & Co., Inc., per Ib., $0.085 f, o. b. Washington ; 
Samuel S. Alcorn, $.065; Maurice O’Meara Company, $.0626; Wil- 
kinson Bros. & Co., $.0699; Reese & Reese, $.06895; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, $.0789; Trinity Bag and Paper Company, $.0615. 

Dobler & Mudge has been awarded the contract for furnishing 
the Government Printing Office with 36,500 pounds (18,780 sheets) 
of various sizes best quality binders board at 5 cents per pound, 
bids for which were opened on May 7. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 1,200 pounds 
(50 reams) of 17 x 22, 24, fine white glazed bond paper at 32 cents 
per lb., bids for which were opened on May 9. 

The Broderick Paper Company will furnish 5,000 pounds of 
oiled manila tympan paper in 38” and 48” rolls, at $.0895 per Ib., 
bids for which were opened on May 18. 

9,200 pounds (800 reams) of 17 x 28, 11%, yellow bond paper 
will be furnished by the R. P. Andrews Paper Company, at $.2285 
per Ib., bids for which were opened on May 21. 

The C, L. LaBoiteaux Company will furnish 50,000 Ibs. (50,000 
sheets) of 26 x 38, No. 50 chip board at $.28275 per pound, bids 
for which were opened on May 25. 
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BIDS AND AWARDS FOR GOVERNMENT PAPER 


The Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 20,800 pounds (ay 
reams) of 26% x 41, 104, India tinted coated cover paper at $095 
per lb., bids for which were opened on June 1. 





SELECTING BOILER FEED REGULATOR 
(Continued from page 40) 


When selecting boiler-feed regulators, the following specifications, 
prepared by the Prime Movers’ Committee of the National Electric 
Light Association, will prove helpful: 


Helpful Specifications 

(1) The regulator should conform to the continuous feed-vari- 
able water level principle. (This, explained above, is now almost 
universally accepted by prominent power plant engineers.) 

(2) The regulator shall be guaranteed to pass a required amount 
of water at a certain pressure drop, based on actual test data. 

(3) The regulating valve shall be of the “high lift” type. It 
shall lift about 5¢ inch from zero feed to maximum required feed, 

(4) The regulator shall be adjustable, so as to give the full 
valve travel for any desired limits of the water level variation. 

(5) The regulator shall be adjustable for raising or lowering 
the range of water level variation in the boiler at the same time 
maintaining full valve travel. 

(6) The regulator shall not have internal friction in access of 
10 per cent of its actuating or moving force. If the internal fric- 
tion is large the regulator is liable to stick and will feed inter- 
mittently. 

(7) The regulator should be indicating—that is, it should indi- 
cate the opening of the valve at all instants and enable the operator 
to check it up against the water level. 

Other items suggest themselves, such as dependability, attention 
necessary to keep the regulator operating efficiently, life, cost, etc. 
but the seven points mentioned above really constitute good regula- 
tion and are usually sufficient. 

The right kind of regulation should not be affected by time of 
service, climate, or draft. Its response to any given operating con- 
dition should be constant over a period of years. 

On large boilers two regulators should be installed to adequately 


take care of the difference in operating conditions and to properly 
distribute the cold water. 


Expanding Anglo-Newfoundland Mills 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonrTREAL, Que., June 18, 1923—A despatch from London states 
that the Associated Newspapers, Limited, London, England (founded 
by the late Lord Northcliffe), which owns the Daily Mail, the Eve- 
ning News and the Weekly Dispatch, announces that it has been 
decided to extend largely the op2rations of the Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company, Limited, at Grand Falls, the control of which 
rests with the Associated Newspapers, Limited. The neighboring 
mill at Bishop’s Falls has been acquired, along with its timber areas. 
A large paper-making machine is to be installed, and should be 
running by the autumn of 1924, producing 25,000 tons of paper from 
Newfoundland. The Newfoundland Company has also acquired a 
two-thirds interest in the large new sulphite mill at Alexander Bay, 
Newfoundland, ninety miles from Grand Falls, which will produce 
25,000 tons of sulphite pulp per annum. 


J. D. Beatty Goes with Pioneer Paper Co. 
Anverson, Ind., June 11, 1923.—J. D. Beatty, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Vulcanite Roofing Company here, has left for Los 


Angeles, Cal., where he is to become superintendent of the Pioneer 
Paper Company. 
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PAPER EXPORTS CONTINUE SLOW 


The gain in paper exports registered during March, the highest 
month for the year, did not continue during April, according to 
statistics just issued by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. The 
figures for the month totaled only $2,181,839 as compared with 
$2,324,928 for March. The figures for April a year ago, however, 
were only $2,164,635. The total exports of paper for the ten months 
ending with April were $20,741,863 as compared with $16,375,817 for 
the same period last year. 

The decline, as usual was especially reflected in news print, the 
figures for the months being only $144,861 as compared with $189,- 
827 for March. The figures for April were $308,179. The exports 
- of news print for the ten months ending with April were $1,576,643 
as compared with $1,557,175 for the same period last year. 

The exports of all varieties of wrapping paper for April amounted 
to $189,218 as compared with $197,180 for March and $203,124 for 
April of last year. The exports of all varieties of wrapping for 
the ten months ending with April amounted to $1,805,067. 

The exports of writing paper except papeteries for April were 
valued at $86,931 as compared with $81,224 for March and $121,045 
for April of last year. The exports of writing paper except 
papeteries for the ten months ending with April were valued at 
$913,190 as compared with $397,786 for the same period last year. 

The exports of surface coated paper for April amounted to 
$37,764 as compared with $56,810 for March and $44,575 for April 
of last year. The exports of surface coated paper for the ten 
months ending with April were valued at $450,308. 

The exports of tissue and crepe paper for April amounted to 
$58,970 as compared with $64,435 for March and $46,997 for April 
of last year. The exports of tissue and crepe paper for the ten 
months ending with April were valued at $689,385. 

The exports of toilet paper sold abroad during April were 
valued at $48,525 as compared with $46,422 for March and $38,553 
for April of last year. The exports of toilet paper exported dur- 
ing the ten months ending with April were valued at $466,435. 

The exports of cover paper duirng April were valued at $27,001 
as compared with $18,061 for March and $16,375 for April of last 
year. The exports of cover paper for the ten months ending with 
April were valued at $190,453. - 

The exports of greaseproof and waterproof paper for April were 
valued at $11,792 as compared with $22,471 for March and $10,808 
for April of last year. The exports of greaseproof and water- 
proof paper for the ten months ending with April were valued at 
$148,408. 

The exports of paper towels and napkins for April were 
valued at $18,109 as compared with $19,431 for March and $10,918 
for April of last year. The exports of paper towels and wrappers 
for the ten months ending with April were valued at $145,747 as 
compared with $121,382 for the same period last year. 


The exports of bristols and bristol board for April were valued 
at $14,404 as compared with $16,906 for March and $30,477 for 
April of last year. The exports of bristols and bristol board for 
the ten months ending with April were valued at $145,755. 

The exports of paper board and strawboard during the month of 
April were valued at $187,681 as compared with $225,486 for March 
and $157,708 for April of last year. The exports of paper board 
and strawboard for the ten months ending with April were valued 
at $1,840,566 as compared with $1,267,024 for the same period last 
year. 

The exports of paper bags for April were valued at $85,875 as 
compared with $41,179 for March and $44,533 for April of last 
year. The exports of paper bags for the ten months ending with 
April were valued at $795,626 as compared with $718,282 for the 
same period last year. 

The exports of envelopes during April amounted to $40,574 as 
compared with $41,179 for March and $44,533 for April of last 
year. The exports of envelopes for the ten months ending with 
April were valued at $412,356. 


THE MATTER OF PROFITS 

Without profits which are steady and sufficient in amount, busi- 
ness integrity cannot be maintained, and expansion and progress are 
impossible. In fact, if profits are too small, the business is likely 
soon to be embarrassed for ready cash, for the reason that the over- 
head will eat up this small margin rapidly,-actually leaving the busi- 
ness at a standstill. When a business stands still, decay has set in 
and the end is in sight. 

A great many firms make the mistake of thinking that extreme 
business and a large volume denote prosperity. This may or may 
not be the case. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that pros- 
perity is gauged not by the volume done, but rather by the profits 
made. However, this need not necessarily be a high percentage of 
profit, for it is often better business judgment to be satisfied with 
a modest percentage and to encourage volume, thus making sure 
that the aggregate amount of profits reaches a satisfactory sum. 
In other cases where supplies or service move more slowly, it 
becomes necessary to plan for a larger profit in order to keep the 
balance level. 

It is almost a truism that profits are insured through three 
avenues. The first is careful buying; the second is the elimination 
of waste; and the third is economical selling and distribution. 

The elimination of waste includes wise business management and 
all it stands for. It is wasteful to put a man in one job or at one 
task who can do another one better. It is wasteful to fail to articu- 
late the routine of the day’s work so as to produce the best results. 
It is wasteful to keep on the payroll individuals who are not earn- 
ing their own wages and a profit for the firm. 

It is sure to be mighty expensive not to have some one person 
in the organization who fills the position of a “Local Efficiency 
Expert,” to keep a weather eye to windward, in order to see that 
everything is made the best use of, short cuts employed, by-products 
used up, methods speeded up, and details involving expense worked 
out on an accurate and scientific basis. All too many firms lose 
heavily because they guess that this or that is about right, in place 
of actually knowing. 
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The profits which arise from careful selling are satisfactory. 
Over-selling a customer sometimes prejudices him against the firm 
and its goods. To neglect a patron is to invite competition. To 
be passive in selling is to invite a competitor to take the business. 
An accurate knowledge of the field, timely approach through adver- 
tising, and the personal touch, and prompt follow-up work, are 
all necessary in the present condition of business. 

On the whole, it is safe to lay down the principle that easy busi- 
ness, makes difficult profits; and that careful, efficient and far- 
sighted business methods, insure ample and permanent rewards in 
the shape of profits. 


Forest Fire in New Brunswick 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MonTREAL, Que., June 18, 1923.—Latest estimates increase the 
value of forest damage by fires in New Brunswick to not less than 
$5,000,000. The fires in the richest virgin forests of the province 
have continued to burn unabated. As a result of the serious situa- 
tion, Hon. C. W. Robinson, Minister of Lands and Mines, has 
issued a proclamation prohibiting all forest travel in the eight 
northern counties of New Brunswick, Restigouche, Madawaska, 
Gloucester, Northumberland, Kent, York, Carleton and Victoria. 
All existing forest travel certificates for that territory have been 
cancelled, and by the same proclamation the prohibition of all brush 
and slash burning throughout the entire province, effective since 
May 15, is continued ‘indefinitely: 

The minister has also sent instruction to all fire wardens, who 
are created special constables under the fire law, that all visitors 
be forthwith arrested and held for prosecution under the provi- 
sions of the Criminal Code. 

This action is the most drastic action ever taken in New Bruns- 
wick to lessen forest fire hazard, and it is indicative of the serious- 
ness of the situation, which eclipses anything so far as forest 
destruction is concerned, in the province of New Brunswick in a 
century. 

It is freely predicted in official circles that spring burning of 
slash and brush will be entirely prohibited hereafter in New Bruns- 
wick. Practically the entire conflagration in both provinces during 
the past two weeks is said to have been the direct result of im- 
prudent and illegal slash and brush burning by colonists and 
settlers. 


Guaranteeing Waste Paper Supply 


The following communication has been received by the Paper 
Trape JourNAL from one of its subscribers in England: 

“We have read with great interest your editorial article in your 
issue of May 17, dealing with the unusual conditions of instability 
in the board industry in America, 

“It may interest your readers to know that several of the con- 
ditions you mention pertain in Europe, particularly in the box- 
board industry of Northern France, Holland, and England. 

“We may mention that we have recently worked out an arrange- 
ment which we hope to complete with well-known firms in the 
American States, of guaranteeing them a regular supply of waste 
paper over a long period, the price being based on the price of me- 
chanical pulp. 

“Having taken the statistics of the price of mechanical pulp and 
waste paper over a considerable period, we find that in the long 
run there is a certain well defined relation between the two, and al- 
though occasionally the manufacturer, under an agreement such 
as we have indicated, would be paying more than the market price, 
this is amply compensated for whenever there is an upward ten- 
dency in the market price of waste paper.” 
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Paper Box Manufacturers Should Organize 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., June 18, 1923. 


Editor Paper TRADE JOURNAL: 


Bag manufacturers should and must organize for their mutual 


protection and self preservation. That the paper bag industry is 
in a state of chaos is a well known fact. 


I therefore urge upon thé manufacturers to put their heads to- 


gether and devise ways and means of placing the industry on a 


sound and profitable basis. 

The industry is suffering, and suffering badly for want of a real 
leader; a man of courage, vision, and foresight; a man who can 
show the manufacturers their shortcomings and who will make a 
strong attempt at steering the ship to a zone of safety from danger- 
ous rocks. 

After securing a man of the type of which I speak, the very first 
step for him to take is to organize the manufacturers into a national 
association. 

The prime aim and purpose of this association should be to elimi- 
nate existing abuses and ruinous competition and to develop a more 
friendly feeling between the manufacturer and jobber. The manu- 
facturers have no one to blame but themselves for allowing an 
important industry to sink to a level far below that of any legiti- 
mate business of which I know. 

I, Levin, 
314 Scholes Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miami Valley Again Contributes 


The Joint Committee on Vocational Education has received a 
check for $985 from H. P. Carruth, President of Miami Valley 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association. This amount represents ad- 
ditional contributions to the fund to defray the expense of prepar- 
ing the set of textbooks, Manufacture of Pulp and Paper, made by 
the following companies : 


Champion Coated Paper Company............... $300.00 
Mead Pulp & Paper Company..................- 210.00 
EIST ORE MOUNT «0. wciccicipk cede caiis'sesedescs 120.00 
Gardner & Harvey Paper Company.............. 120.00 
Per OE CINE Fo oc neice co vcgcsccccteceeses 90.00 
Beckett, Paget Gom@any: o.oo ccc cece c csc ess 60.00 
Miamisburg Paper Company..................+-- 30.00 
I IE IE 0 oon ccc cc ccceneeecs nace 30.00 
Peeriees: Pager) Company... oes ccdecssccsoccese 25.00 
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Form Company To Distribute “Wonder” Paper 


The Falsing Paper Company, Inc., has been formed with head- 
quarters at 299 Broadway, New York, to direct the general distribu- 
tion in the United States for “Slomade Offset—the Wonder Paper.” 

The paper is said to be distinctive in itself and unlike any other 
offset paper. Besides its use for fine offset work it is said to lend 
itself equally as well on the printing press for the production of 
fine announcements, booklets, corporation statements and similar 
high grade work. 

The distribution will be placed with representative paper mer- 
chants on an exclusive basis in their respective territories. 


Burnside Tissue to Be Sold : 
Hartrorp, Conn., June 19, 1923—The plant, entire equipment 
and all real estate belonging to the Burnside Tissue Mills, located at 
Burnside, Conn., will be sold at public auction on Wednesday, June 
27, at 11 o’clock (Standard time). The mill has been operated 
for the past three years in the production of crepe tissues and 
similar grades of paper. 
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More Biggs Rotaries, and Still More! 


HE experience of a company that owns and 

operates twenty-six Biggs Rotary Boilers, the 
result of years of growth and increased equipment, 
is the best evidence you could want or we could 
offer that our product is good. 


Such a witness is The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company, who wrote us recently as follows: “We 
have now installed ten rotaries at Sandusky; four 
at Fort Madison Mill No. 1; and twelve at Fort 
Madison Mill No. 2; all of which are of your manu- 


facture and are giving excellent satisfaction. 


“We would not hesitate to recommend your 
Rotaries to anyone requiring this class of equip- 
ment.” 


More than a quarter century of doing it well 
has afforded us many such witnesses. 
Rotary Bleaching Boilers. 


° ee o 
Titan The Biggs Boiler Works 
Flumes, Smokestacks, Penstocks. 


General Steel Plate Construction of every Company 


description. Seneca Place and Case Ave. 


Akron 20, Ohio 


| B DEF lL, ROLL GRINDERS are the only 
D dt 4 machines of the kind fitted with auto- 


matic crowning device which develops a perfect crown without the use of a 
guide or former and repeated trying for the correct setting. 





LOBDELL Calenders are equipped with Patent Electric Motor, Hydraulic 
or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 


LOBDELL Micrometer Calipers are handy and accurate. 
LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. xx. Wilmington, Del. U.S.A. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS INORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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AGEING OF RUBBER LATEX PAPER" 


Mere B. Suaw, Associate Tecnnotocist, F. T. Carson, Assistant Puysicist, BuREAU OF STANDARDS 


As indicated by Shaw and Bicking’ in their report on experiments 
with rubber latex in paper, “Great difficulty has been encountered 
in getting a complete extraction of rosin and rubber from the 
paper and a separation of the two materials.” Attempts at check 
analyses were very discouraging. Subsequent experiments indicate 
that the difficulty lay in comparatively rapid changes in the chem- 
ical composition of the finely divided rubber in contact with air, 
rather than in the limitations of the method of analysis. The 
usual solvents for rubber analysis were used and suitable modifica- 
tions of method made to meet the special conditions encountered. 
The method of analysis of latex to determine the amount neces- 
sary for a given beater furnish and the method of determination 
of rubber in the finished paper are given below. 


Analysis of Rubber Latex 


A known amount of latex is coagulated and extracted, first 
with acetone and then with chloroform according to the follow- 
ing procedure: Provide a siphon extraction cup with a glass 
cover, place in the bottom a shallow cup made of filter paper 
and fill the extraction cup loosely with tufts of absorbent cotton 
or high grade filter paper cut elliptically and folded so as to form 
fluted discs. Dry and weigh. Remove the cotton or filter paper 
and, replacing it one piece at a time, allow 2 cc. of latex to fall, 
drop by drop, into the cotton or filter paper so that a large surface 
of exposure of latex will be had and result in the facilitation of 
extraction. Weigh again and determine by difference the weight 
of latex to be analyzed. It is well to check the weight by allow- 
ing 2 cc. of latex to fall in the same manner from the same 
pipette into a weighing bottle and determining the weight. Keep 
the siphon cup containing dried cotton or filter paper in a desiccator 
as much of the time as possible or else allow the moisture content 
to come to equilibrium with the atmosphere of the laboratory and 
reweigh before deposition of latex. A filter thimble may be used 
in which to deposit the latex and should be weighed in a weighing 
bottle. Now coagulate the latex by adding 8 or 10 cc. of a 
5 per cent aqueous solution of acetic acid to the material in the 
extraction cup. Add acetone equivalent to nine times the volume 
of dilute acetic acid used in coagulation and extract for 48 hours 
(about 5 or 6 evacuations of the siphon cup per hour) in an 
extractor of the type ordinarily used for extraction of rosin (See 
Bureau of Standards Circular No. 107). Dry the extract at 


*Published by pape of the Director of the Bureau of Standards, of 


the Department of Commerce. 
? Paper Trade Journal, Vol. 75, No. 26. 


105°C for one hour, weigh and report as acetone extract (resins) 
in percentage of weight of latex analyzed. Extract the residue 
remaining in the siphon cup for an additional 48 hours with chloro- 
form. Use a weighed extraction flask since it is difficult to 
transfer the chloroform extract to a weighing dish. Dry the ex- 
tract in a vacuum dryer if one is available, or in an oven at 70° 
or 80°C to constant weight. Prolonged heating is to be avoided. 
Report as chloroform extract (rubber) in percentage of weight of 
latex analyzed. Dry the siphon cup and dry material obtained 
before deposition of latex, determine the weight of the final resi- 
due and report as insoluble material in percentage of weight of 
latex analyzed. Make the analysis in duplicate. 


Quantitative Determination of Rubber in Paper 


Cut the paper in strips about 1 inch wide and fold in numerous 
crosswise folds as for rosin extraction. Extract for 48 hours 
(five or six evacuations of the siphon cup per hour) with diluted 
acetone, which has been prepared by adding 100 cc. of a 5 per 
cent aqueous solution of acetic acid to each liter of extraction 
solvent. Alcohol may be used instead of acetone, but a greater 
length of time is required for the complete extraction of resinous 
material. Dry the extract at 105°C for one hour and weigh. Re- 
port as acetone extract (resins) in percentage of weight of paper 
used. Extract the paper for the same period with chloroform. 
After evaporation of the solvent dry the extract below 80°C, 
preferably in a vacuum dryer, and weigh. If the extract is not 
clear, but colored by resins which did not come out completely 
during extraction with acetone, take up the resinous matter in 
acetone (or alcohol). Dry and reweigh the extraction flask. Add 
the difference in weight to the weight of acetone extract previously 
obtained. Report residue (insoluble in acetone) as chloroform ex- 
tract (rubber) in percentage of weight of paper used. 

Paper will contain resins which were added as such in the 
beater and also resins from the latex added. The amount of 
acetone extract (resins) and chloroform with latex from different 
sources. The rubber in paper breaks down to form material 
soluble in acetone. For these reasons there is at present no 
means of determining the amount of latex originally added, or of 
determining rosin added as such together with latex in the beater. 


Results of Analyses 


As stated above there was difficulty in standardizing the method 
of analysis of the experimental rubber latex paper made. The 
freshly made paper revealed reasonable quantities of rubber on analy- 
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sis. Later analysis gave almost inappreciable amounts of rubber. 
At length it was noted that the analysis indicated a consistent de- 
crease of rubber with a corresponding increase of resins with the 
age of the paper. It is a well known fact that rubber oxidizes to 
form resinous material soluble im acetone. The change appeared to 
be most rapid im paper made of sulphite and soda pulp. In order 
to obtain more definite data on the rate of oxidation a special 
machine run was made using sulphite and soda pulp in equal 
quantities, to which were added 3 per cent rosin, 2 per cent rubber 
and 6 per cent alum based on weight of stock. The stock was 
in the beater about 6% hours. The details of the run were es- 
sentially those described by Shaw and Bicking under the heading, 
- “Book Paper” in the report referred to previously. “The stock 
for the machine was prepared, including the size, and then just 
before dropping it to the chest, the beater roll was raised and 
the diluted latex added. The latex, diluted with water one to 
thirty (making dilution approximately 1 to 100 when figured on 
rubber content), was screened through a 100 mesh screen and 
added to the beater very slowly, 15 min. being allowed for this 
process. Five minutes after having added the latex the alum 
was added and 5 min. later the stock was dropped to the chest. 
The time elapsing before the stock went on the machine was 
about 50 min., during which time the stock was continually being 
agitated in the machine chest. The above treatment allowed suffi- 
cient time for a complete coagulation of the rubber.” Latex 
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from an air tight, sealed can freshly opened was used in this run 
It analyzed as follows, according to the method given above 


Peeea SRT COONS). oe diss s ose ceds Cave ce cnsess 3.3% 
Chloroform extract (rubber) .............eeeeeeeeee 9.2% 
Insoluble material .......60...0000% elt ete gin de FS oes 2.9% 


6.85 per cent of latex, calculated om weight of pulp was, therefore, 
necessary to give 2 per cent of rubber. A sample of the paper 
from this run was festooned in the laboratory and analyzed jn 
duplicate on succesive days by the method of analysis of paper 
described above. The data are tabulated in Table I, and shown 
graphically in Fig. 1. 


TABLE I 


Chloreform extract 
(rubber), per cent 


Age of 
paper 

in air 
days (1) (2 


Acetone extract 


5 Total extract, 
(resins), per cent 


per cent 


a, peace 
Mean (1) (2) 


Mean (2) "Men 


3.25 
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A second sample from the same run was kept in a drawer with- 
out free access of air to the individual sheets and an analysis after 
14 days showed 0.12 per cent rubber. This and the increasing 


/0 


Age of ‘Maser on Days 


OXIDATION OF RUBBER IN PAPER 
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total extract indicate oxidation. The presence of the rubber in 
finely divided condition and large surface of exposure in the sheet 
of paper is conducive to relatively rapid oxidation. 

A kraft paper and a rag paper (having 1 per cent of rubber in 
the beater furnish) made during the experiments by Shaw and 
Bicking, when analyzed for rubber content gave the following re- 
sults in percentage: 


Fresh 
0.66 


2mo.old 6 mo. old 


0.12 0.00 
0.43 0.24 


Some other papers obtained from abroad gave the following results: 


Rubber or latex Rubber in paper 
in furnish. by analysis. 
Per cent Per cent 


0.28 


Kind 


Age 
Tissue 


unknown 


‘ 1 unknown 
News print...40% coniferous 


0.1 
60% ground wood... 0.0 
Coin bag..... coniferous 3.0 latex 0.1 
Insulating. ... coniferous.......... - 9.0 latex 1.6 


5 
1 
3 


The rubber content of the latex used in the last three papers was 
unknown. 

Since the rubber is put in the paper with the expectation that 
it will impart to the paper some of the qualities peculiar to rubber, 
elasticity in particular, the inference drawn from the fact that the 
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rubber oxidizes to form resinous material is that such added 
qualities would not be permanent. But the relation of the oxidation 
of the rubber to the physical qualities of the paper is not to be 
assumed without further imvestigation. It is doubtful if changes 
in physical qualities with oxidation of rubber would be appreciable 
in the experimental papers containing 3 per cent of rosin, in view 
of the relatively small influence of rubber latex on the strength 
of paper, as indicated in the previous report of this Bureau to the 
effect that, although an added quality was given the finish of the 
paper, no definite improvement in strength was observed in paper 
to which rosin and latex were added in the beater over that con- 
taining rosin alone. 
Conclusions 


Successive analyses of the same papers with increasing age in- 
dicate a comparatively rapid oxidation of the rubber retained in 
paper as a result of adding latex to the beater furnish. Within 
the limits of the investigation the oxidation was observed to be 
most rapid in the case of paper made of suiphite and soda pulp 
and least rapid in the case of rag papers. Complete oxidation 
in the case of the former was a matter of a few days, while in the 
latter case several months were required for the greater part of the 
rubber to oxidize. 


THE DECKER COOKING PROCESS 


It is a well-known fact that the commercial manufacture of sul- 
phite pulp as originated by Ekman at Bergvik, Sweden, 1872, has not 
undergone many changes, except in refinement of equipment. The 
basic methods used 50 years ago are nearly unchanged, so is also the 
yield from the wood, as well as the consumption of chemicals and 
steam. While it is true that some mills are doing better work than 
others, the process is nearly systematized, so we are accustomed to 
look for a fixed efficiency and the cost on the product only on the 
price of wood and the cost of labor. 

There has been a feeling among sulphite manufacturers for some 
time that something new could be expected that would work an im- 
provement in the manufacture. 

It seems now that the first step has been taken in this direction in 
the Decker Cooking process for chemical pulp. 

This process was invented and patented by L. B. Decker, sulphite 
superintendent in a prominent Canadian mill, and has been in suc- 
cessful operation at that mill for the last twenty months. 

Mr. Decker has experimented for many years with the utilization 
of the heat in the relief from his digesters. He holds a patent on 
heating the fresh digester with the relief from other digesters by the 
use of heating coils. This method did not prove as satisfactory as 
expected and he went over to a direct injection of the relief into the 
digester going up to pressure—in other words, he used the fresh 
digester as a “reclaiming tank.” This method proved to be very 
simple and showed a great saving in steam, depending only on the 
length of injection and the heat transfused. 

When a digester is filled with chips and acid the relief from the 
other digesters are injected into the bottom of this one and the heat 
and pressure brought up gradually without the use of steam. When 
the next digester is filled the relief is turned into this one and the 
first digester is finished with steam in the usual way, the heat from 
its eventual relief being used in turn to heat some other digester. 

The actual saving in steam from this source is very marked and 
actual flowmeter charts show that the steam consumption is reduced 
to about 4,400 pounds per ton of pulp. When it is remembered that 
the actual consumption of steam in the average mill goes up to 7,500 
and 8,000 pounds and very seldom goes below 6,500 pounds per ton 
of sulphite, the economic saving can be fully appreciated. 

Mr. Decker did not look for any other savings, but he found that 
the wood consumption was also decidedly decreased after the in- 
jection was started. It is hard to compare the yield from the wood 
in two different mills as so many things vary, but in his own case 


he showed an actual saving of 3/10 cord for each ton produced and 
his wood consumption for the last few months has varied from 1.63 
to 1.68 cord per ton produced. * 

It is hard to explain this material increase in fiber from what we 
are used to regard as a fixed amount of wood, but the total absence 
of uncooked chips in the screenings and the uniformity of the pulp 
produced and absence of fiber bundles and short fiber is probably 
one explanation. What active part the free SO, injected during the 
first part of the cook takes in the reaction and the eventual benefit 
derived from it is not yet determined, but that some radical change 
is taking place seems certain. 

The simplicity of the equipment and operation makes the installa- 
tion desirable and the nearly total absence of reclaiming coolers 
tends to eliminate mechanical troubles from this source. 

If this process is anywhere nearly as economical as present tests 
have shown, it will open up a new chapter in the manufacture of 
sulphite pulp and do more toward the preservation of our natural 
resources, coal and wood, than anything brought out since sulphite 
pulp was invented. 


Brown Co. Installs Electro Boilers 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 18, 1923—The Electric Furnace Con- 
struction Company of 908 Chestnut street, has just completed for 
the Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., an installation of an electro 
steam boiler of 19,000 kw. capacity, operating at 22,000 volts 
3-phase, 60-cycle, steam pressure 135 Ib. gage. The boiler con- 
sists of three single phase tanks. 

P. H. Falter, vice-president of the company, says of this in- 
stallation : 

“This is the only boiler of so high a voltage ever attempted in 
the world, and the results obtained from its use are remarkably 
gratifying and surpass our highest expectations and the customers’ 
expectations as well. The Brown Company is highly pleased with 
the installation and is perfectly willing to show it to any parties 
that ray be interested.” 


A. A. Scholl, of Paper Converting Co., Returns 


Nracara Fatts, N. Y., June 18, 1923—A. A. Scholl of the Paper 
Converting Corporation, who has been spending several months at 
his home in Kentucky on a leave of absence due to ill health, has 
returned and taken up his duties in the mill. 
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USE OF WHITE WATER IN MANUFACTURE OF GROUND. 
WOOD PULP AND EFFECT ON FREENESS* 


By W. E. Brawn 


Any mill that investigates its losses due to wasting of white 
water will find that there is a considerable loss of stock depend- 
ing on the volume of water wasted and the consistency. While 
in a closed system utilization of white water will accomplish a 
saving of stock thereby increasing the yield per cord of wood, 
there are other effects on pulp quality to be considered. When 
white water is used instead of fresh water a reduction in freeness 
of the finished pulp results, and to maintain a desired freeness on 
the paper machine, either grinding conditions must be altered or 
the stock freed up by the addition of a freer pulp or heat. This 
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becomes a matter concerning the two forms in which groundwood 
is used, slush or lap. In most news print mills the slush form is 
that which is used to the greatest extent. In this paper are given 
some of the effects of white water utilization on the freeness of 
pulp made and the freeness at the paper machine. 

White water is the term applied to the water coming from the 
wet machine cylinders, decker cylinders or any other equipment 
which is used as a thickener. The water has in it fine pulpy ma- 
terial which passes through the wire meshes, together with any 
stock that leaks by deckle straps or otherwise gets into the white 
water system. The consistency of the white water depends on 
several factors such as the per cent of pulp made in grinding, 
consistency of the mixture being thickened, pressure of the couch 


“Presented before the Sectional Meeting on Mechanical Pulp of the An- 
nual Convention April 11, 1923. 
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rolls on cylinders, and so on, and varies between 2 Ib. and 6 Jb, 
per thousand gallons. 


Flour Largest Component 


Of the pulpy material composing the white water the fine 
material known as “flour” is the largest component. This flour is 
the result of a combination of grinding conditions. Difference in 
wood with regard to species, moisture content, growth and age, 
variations in the ratio of grinding pressure to grinding speed, con- 
ditions of stone sharpening, kind of grit in the stones, and the 
type of burr used are all factors in production of a slow or free 
pulp. The stock in the white water is therefore a result of grind- 
ing conditions and operating conditions of the thickening equipment. 

Considering an ideal installation for a 100 per cent white water 
utilization, the modern groundwood mill includes the following 
equipment : 

Grinders, bull screen, grinder tank, headbox to knotters, knotters, 
headbox to centrifugal screens, centrifugal screens, deckers and 
wet machines for screened stock, tailing screens for centrifugal 
screen rejections, refiner for tailing screen rejections, storage tank 
for slush, white water tank, saveall for white water waste, to- 
gether with necessary pumps, piping, etc. Many installations have 
no refiner in which case tailing screen rejections are either put 
over a wet machine or sluiced to the river. 


Three Principal Steps 


The process of manufacture of wood into groundwood pulp is 
continuous and is composed of three principal steps, (1,) grinding, 
(2,) screening, (3,) preparation for delivery. At each step the 
ratio of water to pulp is the important consideration for the proper 
operation of each piece of equipment for the obtaining of desired 
results. In the first two steps the operation is one of dilution or 
thinning the stock while in the third it is concentration or thick- 
ening. The water obtained in the third step constitutes the white 
water and is used in the first two steps in the thinning process. 
Some fresh water much be added to make up for the difference in 
moisture content between the wood at the start of the process and 
the finished pulp, whether delivered in slush or lap form. 


Pounds of Water Per Pounds of Stock 


In the following table are given the pounds of water per pound 
of stock at various points throughout the system in an average 
groundwood mill. 


Lb. water 


Consistency 
per Ib, stock 


Location b. d. basis 
Wood to grinders 
Stock from i 
Stock to bull screen 
Stock to centrifugal screens 
Accepted stock from centrifugal screens 
Stock to deckers and wet machines 
From deckers to paper mill or a tank 
Stock from wet machines in lap form 
Rejections from centrifugal screens 
Rejections to tailing screens 
Seseptes from tailing screens 

en stock from tailing screens 

ite water from deckers and wet machines.. 


SLPNAYP YRS 


2499 


Looking at this table we can determine the theoretical amount of 
fresh water necessary to supply to the system after it has been built 
up to deliver a pound of pulp either as slush or lap provided com- 
plete use of white water is made. In the case of slush pulp this 
amount would be the difference between 24.0 and 0.67 or 23.3 Ib. 
fresh water per Ib. of pulp made, while in the case of lap pulp, 
1.4 lb. would be required. In an ideal installation where there 
would be 100 per cent white water utilization, it would only be 
necessary to add fresh water to the system at these rates and 
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there would be no spill or waste. The system itself would then 
become its own saveall, and the operation would become one of 
proper circulation of white water to each of the points of dilution. 


White Water Used to Avoid Waste 


To accomplish the dilution shown in the above table without 
waste, white water is used in grinder showers, dilution of stock 
discharged from grinders, dilution at bull screen and knotters, 
knotter showers and centrifugal screen showers, dilution in head- 
box to tailing screens, refiner headbox, and tailing screen showers. 
It is not always practical to use white water in all the tailing 
screen showers to accomplish a complete washing. So long as 
the amount of fresh water added in these showers does not exceed 
the requirements of the system no spill will result and the fresh 
water make-up valve will supply the remainder. 

The utilization of white water instead of fresh water lowers 
the freeness of the resulting pulp. In the case of mills operating 
on slush stock which is delivered from deckers to the paper mill, 
there is a temperature effect which increases freeness and tends to 
offset this lowering. With the use of white water resulting stock 
temperatures throughout the system are 30 to 40 degrees higher 
than the temperature of the fresh water used, and a warmer pulp 
is therefore delivered to the paper mill. In the case of lap pulp 
the temperature effect is lost according to the resulting temperature 
of the lap when it is used in the paper mill. 


Numerous Samples Taken 


To obtain comparative data on the reduction of freeness due to 
using white water instead of fresh water, pulp was obtained from a 
grinder on which the grinding water supplied was fresh water. 
Samples were taken at various degrees of sharpness of the stone 
in order to cover a range of freeness. White water was obtained 
from the deckers and its consistency determined. Different con- 
centrations were made up by dilution of the white water with 
fresh water. For making the tests a Green slowness and freeness 
tester, having a metal cylinder with perforated bottom, and a 
funnel with bottom outlet and side outflow was used. 

To prepare the pulp samples obtained from the grinders for 
freeness tests, they were centrifuged to a dryness of 25 per cent. 
An amount of this centrifuged pulp equivalent to 4 grams bone 
dry was disintegrated and diluted to a volume of 1,000 cc. at 80 
degrees Fahrenheit, using all fresh water. Each sample of pulp was 
tested using fresh water and white water of various consistencies. 
The tests where white water was used, the amount of centrifugea 
stock used was reduced according to the amount of stock in the 
white water so that at all times the consistency was exactly 0.4 
per cent. The results of one series of tests are given herewith and 
show the general effect of white water in reducing freeness. 


- TABLE IL. 


Freeness using white water of different 
consistencies 

Cons. Cons. Cons. 
0.007 0.015 0.022 
168 177 126 
150 126 106 
130 107 89 
102 84 69 

68 54 42 


Freeness using 
fresh water 


Cons. 
0.030 


Table 1 shows that there is a very decided reduction in freeness 
due to the use of white water instead of fresh water and that the 
reduction is proportionate to the amount of material in the white 
water. This table also shows that the wasting of white water gives 
a freer pulp because of the loss of’ fine material which is carried 
off. 


White Water Gives Higher Temperature 


As previously stated the use of white water gives a higher tem- 
perature to the stock, and thereby increases the freeness of the 


finished pulp delivered. In the case of slush pulp used directly 
from the groundwood mill to the paper mill, there is, of course, 


some loss of temperature due to radiation. A large number of 
calculations show approximately 1,500 B. t. u, are produced in 
grinding 1 lb. of wood, bone dry basis, which figure of course 
varies with conditions of grinding. On this basis, if we take the 
23.3 lb. of water perviously shown to be an average required to 
deliver 1 Ib. of wood as slush pulp and divide it into the 1,500 
B. t. u. we will find that there should be a theoretical rise of 64 
degrees between the temperature of the fresh water used and the 
pulp delivered where not water is wasted. If more fresh water is 
used than is necessary, the resulting temperature will be lower 
because of heat units passing out of the system in wasted water. 
Radiation losses also reduce this temperature gain. However, in 
a mill where the white water utilization is 100 per cent or nearly 
so, there will be a 35 degree to 50 degree rise, while in a mill 
wasting white water the rise will be much less. If all fresh 
water were used throughout the system and no white water used 
over, the temperature rise would be only 5 to 10 degrees. 

It is a well known fact that increasing the temperature of pulp 
and water mixture increases the freeness, and therefore in the 
case of slush pulp used directly on the paper machines, reduction 
in freeness as heretofore described, due to fine stock, should be 
in a measure off set by the increased temperature. In order to 
determine what relationship there might be, the freeness tester was 
again brought into use and another series of tests made, using 
fresh water and white water as before, but varying the temperature 
at which the tests were made. 


Tests on Different Portions of Pulp 


The pulp samples were prepared as above described and a set of 
tests made on different portions of the same sample of pulp, using 
fresh water for dilution in the freeness tester, and varying the 
temperature from 40 to 120° F. Samples of the same pulp were 
then tested using white water of known consistency. 

Following is a tabulation of a typical comparison which shows 
the general result of all the experiments made: 


Temperature 


Freeness 
Degrees Fahr. 


‘ reeness 
with fresh water 


F 
with white water of 
0.03 


These results show that for 0.03 consistency white water an in- 
crease of about 35° F. was required to give the same freeness as was 
obtained by the use of fresh water, which is about the normal rise 
of temperature in a mill using all its white water, after taking 
out loss due to radiation and the equivalent rise for utilization of 
only fresh water. These results are comparative only and are in- 
dicative of the effects encountered, and would indicate that freeing 
up effect due to temperature increase would normally offset the 
slowing down effect as first discussed. Different pulps and dif- 
ferent white waters gave varying results so that in further study 
the size and character of fibers as determined by the microscope 
will have to be taken into consideration. 

This according to the tests would indicate that increased freeness 
obtained by using fresh water instead of white water would be 
equalled by the increase in freeness due to higher temperature of 
the stock obtained by using white water. This means that if 
slush stock in which white water has been used is sent directly 
from the groundwood mill to the paper machines the actual freeness 
at the temperature it carries will be about equal to the actual 
freeness of a stock made from all fresh water where no white 
water is used. While this matter has been gone into some extent 
at the paper machines, only limited data has yet been obtained. 
However, it is known that when lap pulp, which lap pulp is of the 
same quality as the slush coming from the same mill is used, it 
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becomes necessary to add steam to keep headbox temperature up 
and thereby make the stock sufficiently free to run properly on the 
proper machine. 


Summary 
To summarize the previous paragraphs concerning the use of 


white water in producing groundwood pulp, it has been pointed 
out that: 


1. By proper utilization of white water and addition of fresh 
water a system can be closed in itself and practically no stock lost 
due to wasting white water. 

2. The operation of each piece of equipment in the manufacture 
of the finished pulp involves the use of water to produce required 
stock densities, and that the white water system can supply all 
these requirements by proper circulation. 
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3. The effect of white water utilization disregarding temper. 
ature is to produce a slower pulp than would be obtained with 
fresh water because the wasting of white water causes loss of the 
fine particles of pulp. 

4. The effect of white water utilization is to keep heat units jn 
the system which in the case of slush pulp delivered direct to the 
paper mill increases freeness and offset the reduction of freeness 
due to fine pulp saved by using white water over and over. 


5. Lap pulp loses its temperature so that when it is used in 
the paper mill freeness is reduced and heat or some other means 
must be used to produce the desired freeness on the paper 
machine. 


6. Variations in the size and character of fibers in stock and 
white water give varying results and these effects should be 
studied with the aid of the microscope. 





Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Sizing 

Emulsifying Free Rosin Size. O. Kamm assignor to Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Co. Can, patent 226,817, Dec. 5, 1922. The 
size is heated with an exactly sufficient quantity of water (de- 
pending on the amount of free rosin) to form a clear emulsion of 
size in water at a given temperature and the resultant is diluted by 
pouring into a larger volume of water. The first concentrated 
emulsion is preferably prepared at the boiling point of the solution. 
Cold water may be used for the subsequent dilution—A. P.-C. 

Diluting Free Rosin Size. J. A. DeCew assignor to 
Process Engineers, Ltd. Can. patent 228,279, Jan. 23, 1923. Hot 
size containing 20 to 50 per cent of solids is mixed with sufficient 
hot water (above 175° F.) to give a mixture with about 8 per 
cent solids, agitating violently during dilution. The hot dilute 
size is then mixed with cold water, without any special means of 
agitation, and the more dilute it is made the more stable it 
becomes.—A. P.-C. 

High Free Rosin Versus Neutral Rosin Size. R. B. Best, 
Paper Ind. 4, 1394-1395 (Jan., 1923); Paper Mill 47, No. 3, 4 
(Jan. 20, 1923). A brief discussion of the relative merits of high 
free rosin and neutral rosin size, showing that no general rule can 
be laid down. Good results have been obtained with high free 
rosin, low free rosin and neutral size, and each case must be judged 
on its own merits—A. P.-C. 

Effect of Light on Vegetable Size. L. P. Zhereboff. 
Paper 31, No. 26, 143-146 (Apr. 18, 1923); Pulp & Paper 21, 436 
(Apr. 26, 1923); Paper Trade J. 76, No. 14, 73 (Apr. 5, 1923) — 
A; PA. 

Testing of Sizing Quality in Paper with Valley Tester. 
J. E. Alexander, Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 187-191 (Apr. 12, 
1923); Paper Mill 47, No. 15, 76, 78, 80 (Apr. 14, 1923); Paper 
31, No. 26, 45-48 (Apr. 18, 1923); Paper Ind. 5, 331-333 (May, 
1923). The author comments on observations made from using 
the Valley size tester in daily routine and in special work. He 
concludes that the Valley tester cannot be used for testing the 
sizing qualities of different grades of paper, that in order to get a 
reliable test on the same grade of paper the formation and the fur- 
nish must be absolutely uniform, and the main factors influencing 
the results are formation of the sheet, furnish and base weight. 
A curve is given showing the increase in sizing tests with the 
increase in base weight for a hard sized paper. In discussing his 
results the author attributes lack of uniformity to the mechanism 
of the penetration of the test solution through the paper.—A. P.-C. 

Ink Flotation Versus Valley Size Tester. M. L. Caust. 
Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 191,193 (Apr. 12, 1923); Paper Ind. 
5, 333-4 (May, 1923). Curves are given showing the relation 
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between the two tests. A paper tested by the flotation method 
shows a penetration in about 1.5 to 3.5 (average 2.5) times as 
many seconds as is obtained by the Valley tester. Results given 
show that it is possible to make a set of tests on the Valley tester 
and check results with an average maximum variation ot about 
9 per cent, while with the ink flotation there is a slightly higher 
variation. When Valley tests are repeated after a few days they 
show far better agreement than the flotation method; but after 
several months they do not show such good agreement.—A, P.-C. 


Use of Rubber Latex in Making Paper. Ismar Ginsberg. 
Paper 31, No. 24, 7-8 (Apr. 4, 1923). A brief discussion of the 
potentialities which lie in the use of rubber latex in the manutfac- 
ture of paper, with special emphasis on the elasticity conferred on 
the paper by the rubber.—A. P.-C. 

The History and Development of Paper Sizing. Paper 
Mill, 47, No. 15, 60-236 (Apr. 14, 1923).—A. P.-C. 

Ten Difficulties Experienced in Engine Sizing. E. C. Tucker. 
Paper Trade J. 76, No. 18, 47-49 (May 3, 1923).—An address on 
the troubles caused by hard water, calcium salts in stock, effect 
of heat, acidity of back water, soft white shavings, fillers, hot 
driers, suction, heating the stock, and damp paper, with sugges- 
tions as to how to overcome them, followed by a general discus- 
sion of the points brought out by the author.—A. P.-C. 


Pulp Testing 


Determination of the Effect of Pressure on the Strength of 
Test Sheets in the Strength Testing of Pulp. E. P. Cameron, 
Forest Products Laboratories, Montreal, Can, Pulp and Paper 
21, 172-134 (Feb. 1, 1923); Paper Mill 47, No. 6, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
38, 40 (Feb. 10, 1923). The author gives a very detailed de- 
scription of tests which showed that: The strength developed is 
independent of the length of time the pressure is applied (within 
the limits of the speed of the machine used). The strength in- 
creases with increase of pressure applied, other conditions being 
constant. This increase in strength is more marked at the lower 
pressures used and on the lighter basis-weights of sheet. The 
strength varies inversely with the basis-weight, other conditions 
being constant. The strength varies independently of the moisture- 
content before pressing. For the pressures used 75 per cent was 
found to be the optimum, The author concludes that it is im- 
perative that the basis-weight of the test sheets used and the pres- 
sure applied in their formation should be accurately specified in 
any standard method for the testing of pulp for strength—A. P.-C. 

Determination of the Moisture Content of Paper Pulp. 
Raymond Fournier, Papier 25, 530-534 (Dec., 1922). After de- 
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scribing the usual method of determining moisture in puip (drying 
at 100 to 105° C.), the author suggests mixing a given weight of 
the pulp with a given weight of a solution of known strength of 
a substance having no action on the pulp and determining the con- 
tent of the substance. If P is the weight of moist pulp taken, P 
the weight of standard solution added, q the per cent of chemical 
in the standard solution, r the per cent of chemical after mixing 
with the pulp, p* the weight of bone-dry pulp, T the weight of 
water in the pulp, 7* the per cent of water in the pulp, we have: 
p= par, & = P—T, T= p —p, T = 100T/P.—A. P.-C. 

Routine Methods for the Examination of Wood Pulp 
Adopted at the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada. E. 
Parke Cameron. Pulp & Paper 20, 2011-2015 (Dec. 21, 1922). 
A detailed description of the methods used for the determination 
of fiber length, strength (beaten and unbeaten), bleaching (bleach 
consumption and loss in weight), and color.—A. P.-C. 

Uses of the Microscope in Paper Mills. James Strachan. 
Pulp & Paper 21, 57-60 (Jan. 18, 1923); Paper 31, No. 13, 7-10 
(Jan. 17, 1923). An outline of the uses to which the microscope 
can be put for controlling processes and products in pulp and 
paper mills, and of its possibilities as a research instrument in the 
industry —A. P.-C. 

Freeness Testing in a News Print Mill. Frederick W. Brad- 
shaw. Pulp & Paper 21, 375-379 (Apr. 12, 1923). The author 
describes in detail the Green freeness tester and its use, and out- 
lines the system of freeness control used at the Kenogami mill of 
Price Brothers. From a six weeks’ test on one of the paper ma- 
chines, it was found that the Green tester gives reliable information 
as to the draining qualities of the stock on the paper machines, and 
that, providing the quality and percentage of sulphite stock is kept 
fairly constant, the main cause of variation of the paper machine 
stock is due to variations in freeness of the groundwood. A dis- 
cussion of the factors affecting the freeness of the paper machine 
stock “as run” shows that, providing the quality and percentage of 
the sulphite, the consistency of the paper machine stock, and the 
amount of white water are kept reasonably constant, it should be 
possible to furnish a groundwood stock whose freeness would be 
made to vary so as to offset the seasonal variation in temperature 
of the paper machine stock, this giving a uniform test for the 
freeness of the paper machine stock “as run.”—A. P.-C. 

Rapid Means of Determining Stock Density. F.M. Williams. 
Paper Trade J. 76, No, 18, 50 (May 3, 1923).—A weighed or meas- 
ured amount of stock (or white water), depending on the amount 
of fiber contained, is passed through a specially designed centrifuge. 
After the water has been thrown out, without removing the sample, 
a specially designed electric heater is inserted in the center opening 
of the revolving basket, which causes a current of superheated 
air to pass through the fibers, drying the sample bone dry in less 
than 5 minutes. Means are provided for quickly removing the dry 
sample, which comes out as a strip about 2.5 by 22 in. Ignition of 
a portion of this strip gives the amount of fiber.—A. P.-C. 


The Study of Paper Making Materials. A. B. Green. Paper 
Trade J., 76, No. 15, 223-229 (Apr. 12, 1923); Paper 31, No. 26, 
97-102 (Apr. 18, 1923).- Comparing the work of the American 
Society for Testing Materials with that of TAPPI, the author 
states the latter has been developing means of measuring the prop- 
erties of the finished product, and the former has built a science 
around its raw materials. . “The need for us is to knéw how to ex- 
press the paper making characteristics of our own raw materials 
quantitatively and accurately if we mean to develop the paper- 
makers’ art to its highest.” He then describes tests carried out 
to determine the effect of different rates of power consumption of 
a jordan on the properties of the stock, and the effects of changes 
in sulphite cooking conditions on the quality of the stock produced, 
and shows how these and similar tests should be used to determine 
scientifically the optimum working conditions to obtain desired re- 
sults—A, P.-C, 


Exposition to Show Equipment Changes 


Some American chemical manufacturers are today using the same 
equipment which was in operation long before the war. While sta- 
tistics are reputed to show that the average life of machinery and 
equipment in the American chemical industry averages about fifteen 
years, reports indicate that it has been the custom of manufacturers 
in Germany to renew equipment, that is the large proportion of 
their equipment, about every five years. This practice became com- 
mon in Germany some years ago after the experience of a few 
manufacturers proved that along this line lay greater efficiency, 
cheaper operating costs, and greater yields. At the Ninth Na- 
tional Exposition of Chemical Industries which will be held this 
year at the Grand Central Palace, New York, during the week of 
September 17 to 22, the progressive tendency in the American chem- 
ical equipment field, a development which has taken place largely 
during the past six or seven years, will be demonstrated. 

Although there is a distinct progressive element in the American 
chemical industry in the matter of new ideas in machinery, equip- 
ment, and the like, the greater portion of the industry is accused of 
being willing to “let well enough alone” so long as the equipment 
functions as it has for some years past. Each year has seen rapid 
strides made in the building of chemical plant apparatus in Amer- 
ica, and each successive Chemical Exposition since 1915 has seen 
numerous new devices and types of equipment on exhibition. Each 
Exposition has been a step in the gradual evolution of what is 
practically a new line of American-made chemical machinery. De- 
vices which were first offered as something new and novel at the 
1915 and 1916 Chemical Expositions, have in numerous instances 
become practically obsolete today. Machinery which five or six 
years ago was considered the last-word in chemical equipment, is 
in a few cases no longer sold owing to the fact that something 
better has taken its place. New machines and devices are being 
brought out each year, improvements on old types of equipment are 
being developed regularly, and the chemical equipment problem for 
this reason becomes an ever changing one. 

According to several leading technologists, Germany’s position in 
the chemical world prior to 1914 was due to a great extent to the 
fact that improvements in equipment were made.to keep pace with 
improvement in quality of products, and better technique and ef- 
ficiency. The same developments in the American industry which 
have brought it to the fore during the past five years, including 
hundreds of new and improved products of a chemical nature and 
the various types of equipment to meet the needs of this expansion 
will be shown at the 1923 Chemical Exposition in New York. 

This year’s Exposition will show that progress on a broad scale 
in both the chemical and chemical equipment industries has taken 
close to five years to get under way in full force, and that the 
movement during 1918-1923 was merely a small beginning. 


Claude Nicely to Speak at Superintendents’ Meeting 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., June 18, 1923—Claude Nicely, president and 
general manager of the Lasalle Pulp and Paper Company, South 
Bend, Ind., will be one of the main speakers at the dinner of the 
Northern New York Division of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, Thursday evening, June 21, at 
the Hotel Woodruff. Homer E. Stafford, superintendent of the 
Knowlton Brothers, Inc., plant, president of the Division, is now 
closing the details of the program. 

The business meeting will convene at 4 o’clock and papers will 
be read by William Rooney, of the Albany Felt Company, on “Paper 
Machine Felts, and the Industry in Japan,” and by B. ‘1. McBain, 
of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis. on 
“Waste in Pulp and Paper Mills.” 

The dinner will be held at 7 o’clock. During the afternoon a 
visit of inspection will be made at the Bagley & Sewall plant. All 
managers and superintendents are invited to attend the meetings. 
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Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography, Contr- 
bution No. 40. Clarence J. West, Chairman, and A. Papineau-Couture 


(Continued from the Issue of June 7) 


CHINA 
Richardson, H. K. 
Native paper industry of Western China. 
Chem. Met. Eng. 27, No. 6, 254-257 (Aug. 9, 1922); Paper 
30, No. 24, 9-10, 17 (Aug. 16, 1922). 
Paper making in China. 
Paper Making 61, No. 7, 218-219 (July, 1922). 


FINLAND 
Finnish paper industry. 
Finnish Export J.; World’s Paper Trade Rev. 77, No. 
5, 332, 334 (Feb. 3, 1922); Paper 30, No. 8, 11-12 (Apr. 26, 
1922); Paper Mill 45, No. 8, 16 (Feb. 25, 1922). 
Davis, Leslie A. 
Finland’s paper and pulp industries. 
Commerce Reports—June, 1922. Trade Information Divi- 
sion, No. 33. 12 pp. 


FRANCE 

1921, one of worst in French paper industry. 

Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 145, 149 (Apr. 13, 1922). 
de Vains, A. R. 

Pulp manufacture in France and its colonies. 

Papier 25, 337-347 (Aug., 1922). 
Mitchell, W. P. 

The paper pulp industry in France. 

Paper Industry 4, No. 4, 522-523 (July, 1922). 


GERMANY 
Dumont, F. T..F. 
Conditions in the German wood pulp and paper industry. 
Paper Mill 46, No. 46, 16, 38 (Nov. 25, 1922). 
Ferenczi, S. 
Conditions in the German paper industry. 
Papier-Ztg. 47, No. 15, 18 (Feb. 4, 1922); Paper Trade 
J. 74, No. 15, 151, 153, 155 (Apr. 13, 1922); 75, No. 4, 24 
(July 27, 1922); No. 19, 32 (Nov. 9, 1922). 
Flinsch, Alex. 
The wholesale paper trade business in Germany. 
Papier-Ztg. 47, No. 15, 14 (Feb. 4, 1922). 
Germany’s position in world paper trade. 
Paper 30, No. 2, 14-15, 18 (Mar. 15, 1922). 
Paper making conditions in Germany. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 17, 32; 75, No. 13, 30 (1922). 


Great BriTAIN 
British paper industry in 1921. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 77, No. 1, 1, 2, 4, 6, 8 (Jan. 
6, 1922). 
Paper consumption declines in Great Britain. 
Paper Trade J. 75, No. 4, 26 (July 27, 1922). 


INDIA 
Marsden, F. 

Paper and paper pulp production in the Madras presi- 
dency. 

Bull. Indian Ind. and Labour, No. 24. 1922. 46 pp. 
Abstracted in World’s Paper Trade Rev. 78, No. 15, 1176 
(Oct. 13, 1922); Paper Maker 64, No. 4, 479-481 (Oct., 
1922). 
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Poussette, H. R. 
India and the middle East as a market for paper. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can., Intern. No., 1921, 75-76. 
Sindall, R. W. 
Papermaking in India. 
Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 60, No. 4, 125-126 (Apr., 1922); 
Paper Making 61, No. 6, 176-177 (June, 1922); World's 
Paper Trade Rev. 77, No. 11, 876, 878 (Mar. 17, 1922). 


JAPAN 
Conditions in Japan paper market. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 9, 34, 36 (Mar. 2, 1922). 
Paper outlook in Japan. 
Paper Trade J. 75, No. 10, 58 (Sept. 7, 1922). 
Past and present of papermaking in Japan. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 159, 161 (Apr. 13, 1922). 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
McGrath, P. T. 
Newfoundland’s paper industry in 1921. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 139, 141, 143 (Apr. 13, 1922). 


ONTARIO 
Brock, G. B. 
Fear of depression in Ontario. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 133, 135, 137 (Apr. 13, 1922). 
QueEBEC 
Sibley, C. L. 
Trying period in Quebec and Maritime provinces. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 127, 129, 131 (Apr. 13, 1922). 


SWEDEN 
Baker, Hugh P. 

Scandinavian competition. 

Paper Mill 46, No. 41, 28, 30, 68 (Oct. 21, 1922); Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 20, No. 42, 897-900 (Oct. 19, 1922); Paper 
Trade J. 75, No. 17, 26-29, 78A-E (Oct. 26, 1922); Paper 
31, No. 3, 22, 24-25 (Nov. 8, 1922); Paper Industry 4, No. 8, 
1058-1062 (Nov., 1922); U, S. Paper Maker 64, No. 22, 32 
(Nov. 19, 1922). 

Murphy, D. T. 

Swedish wood pulp and paper industry in 1921. 

U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Trade and Economic Review 
for 1921, No. 22, p. 10-12 (1922). 

Sweden’s wood pulp industry. 

Paper Mill 45, No. 20, 44 (May 27, 1922); World’s Paper 

Trade Rev. 77, No. 18, 1442, 1444 (May 5, 1922). 


SouTH AFRICA 
Paper manufacture in South Africa. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 77, No. 4, 252, 254 (Jan. 27 
1922). 
Unitep STATES 
Andrews, R. P. 
Conditions in the fine paper market. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 10, 58 (Mar. 9, 1922); Paper 29, 
No. 25, 9-10 (Feb. 25, 1922); Paper Mill 45, No. 8, 18, 42 
(Mar. 4, 1922). 
Everest, D. C. 
Conditions in the coarse paper industry. 
Paper Mill 46, No. 41, 36, 38 (Oct. 21, 1922); Paper Trade 
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J. 75, No. 17, 18-21 (Oct. 26, 1922); Paper Industry 4, No.. 


8, 1051-1055 (Nov., 1922); Paper 31, No. 3, 11-14 (Nov. 8, 
1922); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 20, No. 45, 969-972 (Nov. 
9, 1922); U. S. Paper Maker 64, No. 22, 102 ff. (Nov., 1922). 
Floyd, Frank E. 
Wrapping paper from merchant’s viewpoint. 
Paper Trade J. 75, No. 17, 21-23 (Oct. 26, 1922). 
Gardner, G. A. 
Paper makers’ chemicals show big decline. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 117 (Apr. 13, 1922). 
Haskell, W. E. 
Year of declining prices in newsprint. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 93, 95 (Apr. 13, 1922). 
Hicks, Walter R. 
Rags and paper stock have depressing year. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 113, 115 (Apr. 13, 1922). 
Marshall, John. 
The year in the coarse paper trade. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 105, 107 (Apr. 13, 1922). 
Matthews, John. 
Development of the paper export business. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 73, 75, 77 (Apr. 13, 1922). 
Pratt, D. W. 
An unsteady situation in book papers. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 97, 99 (Apr. 13, 1922). 
Swanson, O. F. 
Not a prosperous year in wood pulp. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 109, 111 (Apr. 13, 1922). 
Swift, Robert P. 
Trying year in the paper trade. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 87, 89, 91 (Apr. 13, 1922). 
Venable, Bryant. 
Breaks and rallies in fine paper trade. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 15, 101, 103 (Apr. 13, 1922). 


Typha 
Heuser, Emil, and Haugerod, Jan. 
Digestion of Typha domingensis. 
Papierfabr. 20, No. 9, 253-262 (Mar. 5, 1922); Paper Trade 
J. 75, No. 1, 32, 34, 36 (July 6, 1922); C. A. 16, 1665. 


Ventilation 
See also Drying of paper. 
Ross, J. O. 

Have you too much ventilation? 

Paper Trade J. 74, No. 2, 47-49 (Jan. 12, 1922); Paper 
30, No. 4, 7-11; No. 5, 8-11; No. 7, 128, 130-131 (Mar. 29, 
Apr. 5, 19, 1922); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 77, No. 16, 
1244, 1246 (Apr. 21, 1922). 


Ross, J. O. 
Heating and ventilating the modern board mill. 
Boxboard 1, No. 12, 10-14 (Dec., 1922). 

Ross, J. O. 

Heat economy in machine room ventilation. 

Paper Trade J. 75, No. 22, 54-56 (Nov. 30, 1922); Paper 
Mill 46, No. 47, 4, 42 (Dec. 2, 1922); World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 78, No. 25, 2106, 2108, 2130 (Dec. 22, 1922). 

Ross, J. O. 

Reclaiming waste heat in machine room. 

Paper Trade J. 74, No. 23, 26-27 (June 8, 1922); Paper 
Industry 4, No. 3, 405, 407 (June, 1922); Paper Mill 45, 
No. 21, 38, 40, 42 (June 3, 1922); Paper 30, No. 17, 7-9 
(June 28, 1922); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 78, No. 2, 130, 
132, 134 (July 14, 1922). 


Vulcanized Fibers 
Retzow, —. 


Properties of vulcanized or hard fibers. 
Kunststoffe 12, 49-53 (1922); Paper Trade J. 74, No. 21, 
52-56 (May 25, 1922). 
Wall Paper 
Ward, George W. 
Wall paper, its- origin, development and manufacture. 
Pitman and Sons, Ltd., London. 100 pp. 1922. 


Reviewed in Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 60, No. 1, 33. 


Waste 
Broke. 


Paper Trade J. 75, No. 21, 49-50 (Nov. 23, 1922). 
Clarke, H. W. 
Wastes from pulp and paper mills chemically considered. 
Proc. Am. Soc. Civil Eng. 48, 1393-1396 (Aug., —_ 
Committee on waste. 
First progress report. 
Paper Trade J. 75, No. 14, 45-49 (Oct. 5, 1922); Paper 
Mill 46, No. 41, 18, 20 (Oct. 14, 1922); Paper Industry 4, 
No. 7, 928c-f (Oct., 1922). 
Fiber loss in mill effluent. 
Paper Trade J. 75, No. 20, 47-50 (Nov. 16, 1922). 
Hommon, H. B. 
The treatment and disposal of strawboard wastes. 
Proc. Am. Soc. Civil Eng. 48, 1397-1402 (Aug., 1922). 
Kagerhuber, John A. 
Leaks and losses. 
Paper Industry 3, No. 11, 1503-1506 (Feb., 1922). 
Ludwig, Michael. 
How to avoid waste. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 77, No. 4, 2701 (July 28, 1922). 
MacNaughton, W. G. 
Waste prevention. 
Paper Mill 46, No. 41, 52 (Oct. 21, 1922). 
McBain, B. T. 
Waste in light weight papers. 
Paper Mill 46, No. 52, 46 (Dec. 30, 1922). 
McBain, B. T. 
Waste in pulp and paper industry. 
Paper Trade J. 75, No. 19, 51-52 (Nov. 9, 1922); Paper 
Mill 46, No. 41, 84; No. 44, 10, 12 (Oct. 21, Nov. 4, 1922); 
Paper Industry 4, No. 8, 1085-1086 (Nov., 1922); Paper 31, 
No. 4, 7-9 (Nov. 15, 1922). 
Pratt, Ralph K. 
Elimination of groundwood mill waste. 
Paper Industry 3, No. 12, 1673-1675, 1677 (Mar., 1922). 
Ward, Austin M. 
Recovery of solids from surplus “back water.” 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 77, No. 8, 572 ff.; No. 9, 708ff. 
(Feb. 24, Mar. 3, 1922); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 60, No. 3, 
97-101 (Mar., 1922); C. A. 16, 3391; Paper Maker 63, No. 
3, 315A-D (Mar., 1922); Paper Making 61, No. 6, 187 (June, 
1922); Proc. Tech. Section, Gt. Britain, 3, No. 1, 120-128 
(Oct., 1922). 
Waste in the industry—A discussion. 
Paper Trade J. 75, No. 19, 47-50 (Nov. 9, 1922). 
Whipple, George C. 
Pollution of streams by pulp-mill wastes. 
Proc. Am. Soc. Civil Eng., 48, 1385-1392 (Aug., 1922). 


Waste Paper 
Classification for waste paper. 


Paper Trade J. 74, No. 11, 17; No. 25, 16 (Mar. 16, June 
22, 1922); Fiber Containers 7, No. 7, 14 (July, 1922); 
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World’s Paper Trade Rev. 77, No, 17, 1360; 78, No. 3, 
186° (Apr. 28, July 21, 1922): 
Haug, Anton J. 
Modern washing system for waste paper recovery plant. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 20, No. 36, 785-786 (Sept. 14, 
1922); Paper Industry 4, No. 6, 799-800 (Sept., 1922); 
Paper Trade J. 75, No. 8, 49-50 (Aug. 24, 1922); Paper 
Mill 46, No. 31, 4 (Aug. 12,-1922). 
Milham, E. G. 
Production of halfstuff from waste papers. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 23, 36-38 (June 8, 1922); Paper 
Industry 4, No. 3, 421, 423, 425 (June, 1922); Paper Mill 
45, No. 21, 34, 36, 54 (June 3, 1922); Paper 30, No. 15, 7-10 
(June 14, 1922); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 78, No. 5, 370 ff. 
(Aug. 4, 1922). 


Water 
Klein, A. S. M. 
Water in the paper mill. 
__.World’s- Paper Trade Rev. 77, No. 15, 1204, 1206 (Apr. 
14, 1922). 
McBain, B. T. 
Water used in manufacturing paper. 
Paper Trade J. 74, No. 18, 51 (May 4, 1922). 
Manufacturing water. 
Pappen- u. Holzstoff-Ztg. 29, No. 17, 327-328; No. 18, 
351-352, 354; No. 19, 372-373, 376 (1922); Papierfabr. 20, 
No. 10, 290-294 (Mar. 12, 1922). 


Water Glass 
Blasweiler, Th. E. 

Die Verwendung von Wasserglas zum Leimen van 
Papierstoff. Reprinted from Der Papierfabrikant. 1922. 

Reviewed in Paper Trade J. 74, No. 26, 43; Paper 30, 
No. 4, 12; Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 60, 151; World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 77, 930. 

Furness, Rex. 

Sodium silicate as an adhesive. 

J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 41, 381-384R (Sept. 30, 1922); Paper 
Makers’ Mo. J. 60, No. 10, 378-380 (Oct., 1922); World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 78, No. 20, 1694 (Nov. 17, 1922); Paper 
31, No. 10, 7-9, 18 (Dec. 22, 1922). 

Vail, James. G. 

Silicate of soda in papermaking. 

Boxboard 1, No. 2, 16-17 (Feb., 1922); Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. Intern. No., 1921, 93-95; Papierfabr. 20, No. 19, 817- 
819 (May 4, 1922). 

Vail, James G. 

Silicate of soda—its various forms. 

Boxboard 1, No. 5, 20-22 (May, 1922); Fiber Containers 
7, No. 5, 9-10 (May, 1922). 


Waterproof Paper 
Bhatnagar, S. S. 

“Waterproofing efficiency of some bi- and tervalent salts 
of higher fatty acids” and their adsorption by the fibers 
of paper. 

J. Physical Chem. 26, 61-71 (1922); C. A. 16, 1504. 

Kirschbaum, L. 

New development in manufacturing waterproof paper or 
board. 

Paper Trade J. 74, No. 19, 48-50 (May 11, 1922); Paper 
Mill 46, No. 45, 12 (Nov. 18, 1922); C. A. 16, 3392. 


Wires 


Bouyer, V. 
Wear of paper machine wires. 
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Mon. Papeterie Francaise 53, 391-393 (Aug., 1922); Paper 
Industry 4, 1384-1385 (Jan., 1923). 
Clayton, R. 
Cylinder molds and wires. 
Boxboard 1, No. 9, 10-11 (Sept., 1922). 
Kepke, John, Jr. 

Fourdrinier wire tension. 

Paper Trade J. 75, No. 3, 56 (July 20, 1922); Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 20, No. 31, 645 (Aug. 1, 1922); Paper Making 61, 
No. 9, 287-288 (Sept., 1922). 

Kepke, John, Jr. 
Wire saving by the use of ball bearings. 
Paper Trade J. 75, No. 2, 53 (July 13, 1922). 
Marx, R., and Mallet, E. 

The wear of machine wires. 

Proc. Tech. Section, Gt. Britain 2, No. 2, 223-232 (Mar., 
1922); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 20, No. 50, 1093-1097 (Dec, 
14, 1922); Paper Industry 4, No. 1, 65-69 (Apr., 1922). 

Messmer, E. 

Effects of the arrangements of the suction boxes on the 
life of the fourdrinier wires. 

Moniteur 52, 323-325 (June 1, 1922); Pulp Paper Mag, 
Can. 20, No. 52, 2035-2036 (Dec. 28, 1922). 

de Portemont, J. M. 

Wear of paper machine wires. 

Papier 25, 435-437 (Oct., 1922); P. T. J. 75, 307. 
Spangenberg, J. 

Wire guide. 

World’s Paper Trade Rev. 77, No. 21, 1680 (May 26, 
1922). 

United Wire Works, Ltd. 

Manufacture of paper wires. Edinburgh, United Wire 
Works, 1922. 

Reviewed in Paper Maker 64, No. 6, 705. 

Williamson, Harry. 
Putting a new wire in the fourdrinier. 
Paper Industry 4, No. 7, 915-917 (Oct., 1922). 
Wood Room 
Carroll, F. J. 

Handling wood room equipment. 

Paper Trade J. 74, No. 23, 31-32 (June 8, 1922); Paper 
Industry 4, No. 3, 409, 411 (June, 1922); Paper Mill 45, 
No. 21, 22, 80 (June 3, 1922); Paper 30, No. 22, 20-21, 25 
(Aug. 2, 1922); Making Paper 5, No. 1, 1-3 (July, 1922). 

Davies, D. B. 

Accident hazards in the wood room, 

Paper Industry 4, No. 1, 69-72 (Apr., 1922). 
Drum, Frank A. 

Safety in the wood room. 

Paper Trade J. 75, No. 9, 22 ff. (Aug. 31, 1922); Paper 
Industry 4, No. 6, 777-781 (Sept., 1922); Paper 30, No. 26, 
7-11 (Aug. 30, 1922); Paper Mill 46, No. 36, 4 (Sept. 16, 
1922). 

Wharton, W. H. 

Log barking—an economical aspect. 

Paper Industry 4, No. 2, 248 (May, 1922). 
Wood, A. D. 

New idea in chip breaking. 

Tech. Assoc. Papers V. No. 1, 95-96 (1922). 

Yellow Pine 

New process for pulping Southern yellow pine. 

Paper Trade J. 74, No. 10, 60 (Mar. 9, 1922). 
Paper from Southern Spruce Pine. 

Chem. Met. Eng. 27, No. 6, 249 (Aug. 9, 1922). 

(To be concluded) 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS" 


An Explanation in Brief of a System for Their Analysis From the Standpoint of the Credit Grantor and the 
Business Executive 


By ALEXANDER WALL, Sec., Ropert Morris ASsSociaTEs 


1. Fiaancial statements are called for by banks in order to get a 
survey of the financial condition of the risk. Under even the closest 
and most careful analysis the study of any statement cannot cover 
the whole risk because there are other elements quite as important 
as the financial element which in many instances wouid entirely 
offset a poor or good financial showing. The elements in analysing 
a risk can be generally divided into three types. 

2. One element in a risk is the financial strength displayed. 
This is reflected by the amount of assets and liabilities, their various 
proportions and qualities. It seems fair to assume that this element 
directly affects about forty per cent. of the credit decision. 

3. A second element is the so-called moral risk. This has to do 
not alone with the ethical side of the risk but with the effectiveness 
as well as the honesty of the management. It covers both integrity 
and all phases of ability. This element is probably at least equa: 
in importance to the financial risk and probably affects about forty 
per cent. of the credit decision, 

4. The final element is the economic risk. This element has to 
do with the effect upon any business of general economic conditions. 
The up and down of general or sectional prosperity affects all in- 
dustries favorably or adversely. 
terial 


Basic discoveries in the raw ma- 
sudden increase in such raw material or 
sudden contraction directly affects industries using it. The law of 
supply and demand is an immutable force that can be stemmed for 
a while by law or regulation but which in the end will produce 
its effect. The actions of this element in the risk are only minutely 
affected by the individual operations of a single name because of 
its small percentage relation to the whole condition. It is rather 
an outside force that is cumulative and in many instances all con- 
trolling. Normally, however, it is secondary to the financial and 
moral risk elements and has perhaps about a twenty per cent. effect 
upon the credit decision. 

5. These three elements with relative values of 40 per cent., 
40 per cent. and 20 per cent. cover the whole analysis of the risk 
making up in their total the 100 per cent. of credit decision. It is 
the principal object of this brochure to discuss the first mentioned 
element, or the financial risk, as disclosed by the property state- 
ment. To make statement analysis yield the maximum concerning 
this clement, advancing perhaps over the border a little to the point 


field, excess or 


“Presented before the Convention of the Cost Association of the Paper 
Industry at Cleveland, May, 1923 


where close statement analysis will throw some light upon the other 
two elements, is to make one part of our total analysis as complete 
as possible. 

6. Statement analysis as generally carried on today made its 
first appearance some twenty odd years ago. At that time it was 
first recognized that statements could be compared more easily 
over a period of years and changes noted if they were set side by 
side so that volume fluctuations of individual items would be more 
readily apparent. This was a decided and much needed betterment 
in analytical technique. 

7. When credit men began to make such actual direct compari- 
sons it was but a short step to segregate and group certain classes 
of items. There are assets which liquidate quickly under pressure 
and at a fairly high percentage of book listing. There are other 
items that have a feature of permanency which compels them to 
liquidate only slowly and oiten with a marked degree of contraction 
in value, as compared to book value listing. From this condition 
it became customary to speak of quick and slow or fixed assets, 
the terms being indicative of the speed and character of liquidation. 

8. Ina like manner the presence of items, demanding early settle- 
ment, became equally noticeable among the liabilities. There were 
other items the final or actual payment of which had been deferred 
by agreement. So in a similar manner the phrases quick or current 
liabilities and funded or deferred liabilities began to assume a value 
and to get a differentiated consideration that was not present before 
comparative analysis was practiced. 

9. Current liabilities demand payment in a fairly immediate 
future and so it was a perfectly logical step to establish a direct 
comparison of the total of the current liabilities with the total of the 
current assets from the liquidation of which funds should accrue 
with which to pay this class of liability. The common factor of 
supposed ready liquidity quite naturally made their direct compari- 
son desirable. At the same time the desirability of having a factor of 
safety was recognized. In liquidation there is an ever present shrink 
from book listed value of the current assets and often an increase 
in the book figures of the current liabilities. This safety factor is 
what has led to the phrase “two for one” and is also what has estab- 
lished the desire to have this proportional listed value as between 
current assets and current liabilities. The margin that has so gener- 
ally become almost a standard provides for a contingency in which 
the current assets can depreciate 50 per cent. over their listed book 
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valué-and still be sufficient to equal the -presently matiiring debts. 

-10. The tacit acceptance of “two for one” or any other current 
ratio, however, has several serious errors. First of all it does not 
take into consideration the varying degrees of liquidity of the 
separate items that go to make up the total of the current assets. 
If the total of the current assets, to use an extreme case, be made up 
entirely of cash the actual liquidity is hardly open to question, and 
a very small factor of safety would suffice. But if primarily made 
up of merchandise the salability of that merchandise would be a 
highly important element in determining the true amount of. the 
liquid current assets. The same thing applies when considering 
the receivables only that it is their true collectivity that affects the 
quality of the real current assets and their currency. Secondarily 
the acceptance of any set current ratio, as a universal measure, over- 
looks entirely the decided differences in current asset values in differ- 
ent lines of industry. To understand this clearly, only one example 
néed. be given. By taking two widely different types of business, 
such as wholesale millinery and wholesale hardware, we can see at 
a glance the inequalities that might arise. The hardware business 
is stable, the millinery business is temperamental. Ladies change 
their ideas of the proper color of hats almost over night. A monkey- 
wrench, however, is pretty nearly always a monkey-wrench and is 
not as volatile in its value fluctuation. If a two for one current 
ratio is correct for either, it is not correct or fair at the same time 
for the other. 

11. The value in statement analysis of expressing the relation 
of one set of items to another has been accepted generally by the 
adoption of the current ratio, or proportion between current assets 
and current liabilities. The first reaction from this thought is that, 
if a study of the ratio of the relative proportions of current assets 
and liabilities has proven so valuable, there are, in all probability, 
other ratios or proportions between the other salient factors of the 
statement that would reflect interesting conditions showing progress 
or retrogression in a way to amplify the current ratio studies so 
generally used. 

12. This thought led to the examination of many statements to 
determine at least some of these possibly helpful studies or collateral 
ratios. So far the ratios under trial have been confined to those 
that could be developed from the balance ‘sheet itself supplemented 
by the item of sales alone. There has been some suggestion that 
certain ratio studies should be made which involved the relation 
of profits to sales, net worth, etc. So far this has not been ex- 
perimented with because of a lack of well co-ordinated and exact 
detailed information covering earnings and net profits. Accounting 
methods on available statements and possible variation because of 
profits disbursed through salaries, partnership accounts, etc., have 
suggested the wisdom of withholding from this further study for 
the present. At a later date it may be advisable to make experi- 
ments in this field and where the information now available is 
accurate and uniform in method of issue over a period, its use in 
various relative comparisons would undoubtedly be of great ad- 
vantage. 

13. The actual ratios which have so far been under examination 
and test, as supplementing the well known current ratio, are here- 
with briefly presented. The method of derivation is explained, the 
results obtained noted and the general principle involved commented 
on. 

A—Merchandise to Receivables 


Method of Derivation: To secure this ratio, in the manner used 
in this system of analysis, divide the total of the merchandise in- 
ventory by the total of the accounts and bills receivable, resulting 
from merchanise sale. 

Result: The resulting ratio will indicate the dollars of merchan- 
dise there are for every dollar of merchandise sale receivables. 

Principle Involved: Merchandise is now generally carried at 
cost or market, whichever is lower. Accounts and bills receivable, 
however, represent selling price, which is cost plus gross profit. The 
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- addition. to-the assets of a profit itemr-not offset by any operating 


cost of borrowing necessity, tends to raise the proportion as between 
current assets and liabilities. A comparison of this ratio from 
year to year will disclose whether there is a greater or less am ‘unt, 
in proportion, of profits figured as part of the current assets. [f 
this be greater, technically we should have a rising current ratio, 
As the percentage relationship of merchandise to receivables {alls 
there is a greater cost plus condition and there should be a higher 
current ratio. 

Example: The following two statements are identical, except 
that $100,000 has been switched from merchandise to accounts re- 
ceivable, with 40 per cent added to the amount to raise cost of 
merchandise to selling price with profit. While this percentage 
varies the principle is the same, in greater or less degree, as the 
percentage relation is up or down. 


Example Rec.-Mdse Ratio Theory 











ASSETS 

After 

As Mdse. Conversion 
PE goatctiss dddties adi ced bape dewhasavsadkebioes $60,000 $60,000 
Ree. ... 50,000 190,000 
Mdse. 200,000 100,000 
NN NN ae ee oe $310,000 $350,000 
BOM ncccescceseseesceteSescnceetsocccssdencts 00,000 $00,000 
Pe II ONDS o cc ccc ascsveucccancnchsedas 20,000 20,000 
OE a a $830,000 $870,000 

LIABILITIES 

ee rt eee ee ee $125,000 $125,000 
EEL. » c's t5dsnn6hWo vb oyanod nto dtwhes 45,000 45,000 
EE GE chtncscconns shies voenses can enees 15,000 15,000 
innit SAGIias -0.n0ssc00rercenseccseesse $185,000 $185,000 
PEE, Bobbbsbeschosye voccedccctansenessoes 100,000 100,000 
$285,000 $285,000 
300,000 300,000 
245,000 285,000 
$830,000 $870,000 


In the first instance the current ratio is expressed by the following fraction 
and its equivalent percentage: 








310.000 

1385 — 167.56 per cent with the Merchandise to Receivables ratio at 400% 
aime second instance, after the transfer of merchandise to accounts, it is 
sees 189,18 per cent with the Merchandise to Receivables ratio at 52% 


B—Worth to Fixed or Non-Current Assets 


Method of Derivation: To secure this ratio, divide the net 
worth by the net non-current assets. 

Result: The resulting ratio will indicate the dollars of net 
worth, or stockholders investment, for every dollar not currently 
invested. The margin above 100 per cent. indicates the proportion 
over and above fixed capital investment that the stockholders have 
provided as active working capital possible of investment in liquid 
assets. 

Principle Involved: Plant and other non-current assets are a 
capital investment. The stockholders should in general, by their 
capital contributions, provide for the plant equity and the cost of 
all other non-current assets. There should be a substantial stock- 
holders’ investment over and above this amount, to provide working 
capital, as the phrase goes, for the “going part” of the business. 

This ratio is also a means of measuring plant expansion. Between 
two periods a company may show a considerable increase in worth, 
indicating profitable operations. The disposition of these profits 
is, however, of considerable importance to the creditor. If all the 
increase is put in non-current assets, we have the condition of con- 
version of liquid into fixed capital which may extend to such a 
point as to indicate that the results of current borrowings have 
been invested in fixed assets. In our ratio study this would make 
itself evident by the falling of the ratio of worth to fixed assets. 

This development is to be expected more in times of rising prices 
and stimulation of the hope of future large profits. A comparison 
of this ratio year by year may help to check undue plant expansion 
that leads later to unproductive capital and increased overhead. 
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This condition may also become noticeable when much remodeling 
af old plant becomes necessary through obsolescence. In such a 
case there may be a temporary extraordinary plant item being the 
old plant plus the new. If, however, the remodelling has been 
properly thought out this condition should correct itself with reason- 
able promptness. This condition should be investigated and allowed 
for because if it will actually increase efficiency it may be justifiable. 


C—Sales to Receivables 


Method of Derivation: To secure this ratio, divide the net sales 
for the year by the total of the accounts and bills receivable. 

Result: The resulting ratio will indicate the dollars of sales per 
year for every dollar carried on the books as receivables. 

Principle Involved: The higher the amount of sales for every 
dollar still uncollected, the greater will be the liquidity of the re- 
ceivables. As this ratio rises, the length of the collection period 
decreases. Ag this period decreases, we shorten the period of risk 
through bad debts, possible crisis and panic troubles, and lessen the 
expense of carrying accounts. The higher this ratio, within rea- 
sonable bounds, the fresher and more desirable as an asset are the 
receivables. 

A condition of high collectivity and freshness of receivables may 
in a large measure offset a low current ratio. A low collectivity 
or stale receivables, as expressed by this ratio, may prompt a demand 
for a higher current ratio so as to secure a wider margin against 
possible shrinkage in liquidation. 


D—Sales to Merchandise 


Method of Derivation: To secure this ratio, divide the net sales 
by the total merchandise inventory. 

Result: The resulting ratio gives the dollars of sales for every 
dollar reported as inventory. 

Principle Involved: The principle here involved is similar to 
that involved in the previous section (C). It is a test of the fresh- 
ness and salability of the merchandise, and is particularly important 
as a means of recognizing an over-inventoried contition or accumula- 
tion of stale merchandise and possible danger in a period of probable 
price recessions. 

Both this and the previous ratio (C), when set into comparison 
year by year, indicate increasing or decreasing liquidity of their re- 
spective assets, and support a possible weakening current ratio, or 
negative an apparently increasing current ratio. 


E—Sales to Worth 

Method of Derivation: 
by the net worth. 

Result: The resulting ratio will record the dollars of sales for 
every dollar of stockholders’ invested capital. 

Principle Involved: To be productively and sanely employed 
business principles demand a certain normal activity of invested 
funds. If the money invested, and left in the business by the stock- 
holders is turned over too slowly, it is less productive. If it be 
too sluggish in its movement, it may indicate what is commonly 
called “dry rot.” On the other hand, if this ratio is too high, it 
may indicate that the company is over-extending its operations and 
getting into a position of doing too much business for its capital 
investment. Either of these conditions approaches the danger point 
of credit when approaching an extreme. 


F—Worth to Debt 

Method of Derivation: To secure this ratio, divide the net worth 
by the total debt, both current and funded. 

Result: This ratio gives as a result the proportion that exists 
between the investment by the stockholders and the capital loaned 
to the company. 

Principle Involved: In the productive activity of any business, 
there are two kinds of capital funds used, under two controls. The 
first is the capital, surplus and undivided profits or net worth of the 
business. The second is the debt of the concern, which is measured 


To secure this ratio, divide the net sales 
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and controlled by its credit standing, and by the will of its creditors. 

The proportion that exists between the worth and. the debts shows 
quite clearly the balance between the source and the ownership 
of the funds being used in the affairs of the business. As the pro- 
portions of debt increases over the funds invested by- the stock- 
holders the company becomes more dependent for working capital 
upon the decisions of its creditors, and the more susceptible to the 
strains and pressure of crisis. 

The lower the worth to debt ratio, the more extended becomes: 
the reliance of the owners upon their. moral risk strength. There- 
fore, any event that will shake the belief in the moral risk, the 
greater will be the jeopardy of such a company. Too great reliance 
upon the good will of creditors will be shown by too low a worth 
to debt ratio. An abnormally low ratio should prompt the conserva- 
tive credit grantor to investigate his risk more closely, and should 
influence the business executive to consider the advisability of re- 
vamping his affairs so as to establish a better balance between the 
capital invested and capital secured through loans. The having of- 
too. heavy a debt, especially if current in its nature, is like having 
a temperamental partner who may at any time wish to be paid out. 


G—Sales to Fixed or Non-Current Assets 

Method of Derivation: To produce this ratio, divide the net 
sales by the net total non-current assets. 

Result: The resulting ratio will indicate the dollars of net sales 
for every dollar invested in plant or other non-liquid assets. 

Principle Involved: The comparative earning capacity of plant 
investment depends, in a large measure, on the volume of goods it 
can produce and sell. This ratio can be used to good advantage in 
connection with the ratio of worth to non-current assets (B). If 
the worth to non-current assets be a falling ratio, or below normal, 
and the sales to fixed assets be also a falling ratio, or below normal, 
then we are faced with a condition in which plant is enlarging more 
rapidly than worth, in proportion, and its sales productivity is not 
keeping pace with its increase in size. It then becomes the duty of 
the credit grantor and the executive to urge increased production 
efficiency, and not expansion of plant. As stated in section B, 
this ratio can be used to check up on the conversion of liquid capital 
into fixed capital, because plant extension is vindicated economically 
only if efficiency and resulting productivity demand it. This falling 
ratio may appear for a time where a new management takes over 
an old plant that needs revamping. If the investigation because of 
such a fall in this ratio discloses this fact and if policy is sound no 
alarm need necessarily be felt. 

It is, of course, understood in sales ratios that allowance must be 
made to correct for price level changes if they are present in marked 
degree or variation. 

Application 

14. To emphasize the principles in this analysis method the fol- 
lowing two statements are submitted running over a course of five 
years. In addition to the actual balance sheet figures, the various 
ratios just discussed have been developed so that the statements 
may be studied by their use. Two studies have been selected be- 
cause by comparison of two set of figures a better understanding 
may be had. 


COMPANY A 


1918 1919 
4,000 5,000 
35,034 


: 41,098 
40,210 50,280 


1920 

5,500 
42,061 
46,310 


1921 
6 


Current assets 
Fixed assets 


102,589 
000 


170,071 


180,589 
41,326 


Notes and accts. payable.... 
Tax reserve 


Current debt 


45,326 
15,000 


000 
46,933 
116,933 


164,273 
240,000 


Cost SEecrion 


000 
29,519 
79,519 


161,878 170,071 
230,000 255,000 
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. % % % % % Average 
NT a ye 200 202 205 208 203 
cecicbodedasve'e'e 114 122 110 91 94 106 
eeu wane 121 145 143 155 149 143 
Spee Metts. oo... iB ed eects $28 559 606 516 580 588 
Sales-Mdse. se Sammmbebadd cone 460 457 550 $63 612 528 
PE 2 cv etSebcscesne 232 243 233 214 205 225 
Worth-Debt sutecGbeesccate 121 139 181 205 247 179 
EE he nckne ss biases 282 351 334 333 307 321 
COMPANY B ~ 
Date 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Cash peebSneusé bt ntbecsnedess 2,000 2,800 3,200 3,600 3,900 
NS ot es os stneeeee’ 25,360 32,740 31,470 33,840 32,750 
Pi wiuialannk vice.o bs shne 0 13,381 23,171 30,879 36,668 40,921 
Current assets ........... 40,741 58,711 65,549 74,108 77,571 
IEEE ol soca nos kin ou 25,000 25,000 30,000 45,000 60,000 
DE Ritdcyd ss eevnbe sobs on 65,741 83,711 95,549 119,108 137,571 
Notes and accts. payable..... 19,874 27,780 31,450 35,070 © 37,780 
te. 2. ccnecunohbane*. heanes 1,000 1,000 1,800 , 
a 19,874 28,780 32,450 36,870 39,780 
eee 12,350 15,350 20,000 30,000 35,000 
DM. <<vxnesncévpceens 32,224 44,130 52,450 66,870 74,780 
Dt “ssvchkskhs via oak cee os 30,000 30,000 30,000 35,000 45,000 
RN 6 Gs cae cueesnwsebe'e 3,517 9,581 13,009 17,238 17,791 
OR ee 33,517 39,581 43,099 52,238 62,791 
Dn. pa tikenextstegese puehe® 65,741 83,711 95,549 119,108 137,571 
Dt ctigubiecesss beebevs ees 110,000 135,000 160,000 180,000 157,000 
% % % % % Average 
PR. chest ween eses 204 203 202 201 195 201 
SS eee 52 70 99 108 124 90 
eS OS 134 158 143 116 104 131 
PE. \ssvenweese tenets 433 412 508 531 534 483 
PD, inccccnsaveanvase 822 582 518 490 427 567 
DETOTE. «ssecssccpes des 328 341 371 344 278 332 
Pe co Svcceéeeves eee 104 89 82 78 83 97 
BDU EROE cn cecnccsecnsece 440 540 533 400 291 440 


Company A, Analysis 

15. There is nothing extraordinary in the reactions stimulated 
by the trends of the current ratio which fluctuates only over a 
tange of eight points. There is nothing very alarming nor very 
encouraging in its actions. 

The Merchandise to Receivables ratio (discussed in paragraph 
13 section A) shows a trend toward an increasing proportion of 
Receivables as related to Merchandise. The fact that this trend has 
occurred preliminary to the break in prices would seem in this case 
to be a desirable feature rather than undesirable, eliminating as it 
does the danger of loss in value through price recession. 

The Worth to Fixer Assets ratio (discussed in paragraph 13 sec- 
tion B) shows a marked betterment. This company has increased 
its Net Worth in a greater degree than it has tied up its caprtal 
in plant or non-current assets. This is decidedly a good sign. 

The ratio of Sales to Receivables (discussed in paragraph 13 
section C) shows an improvement. The collectivity of the receiv- 
ables reached its high point in 1920 and perhaps due to the crisis 
of that year recedes somewhat in 1921. However, by 1922 the com- 
pany got hold of its collection policy and the liquidity of the receiv- 
ables rises again. 

in the ratio of Sales to Merchandise (discussed in paragraph 13, 
section D) the company makes an excellent showing. There has 
becn a steady and considerable speeding up in the selling. Appar- 
ently the company did not accumulate dead inventory. This is an 
additional satisfactory indication. 

The item of Sales to Net Worth (discussed in paragraph 13 
section E) indicates a decline in activity of invested funds. This, 
however, has not been unreasonable in view of the price recessions, 
etc., and while perhaps indicating a shrinkage in profits, an actual 
decrease in surplus showing in 1922, the extent of the reductions 
is still within bounds. It is however a negative showing. 

Perhaps the strongest point in the whole analysis is shown in the 
ratio of Net Worth to Debt (discussed in paragraph 13 section. F). 
At the beginning of the period for every $100 of debt, the stock- 
holders had provided $121 in order to support the volume of opera- 
tion. By 1922 this condition had been improved so that the company 
is providing $247 of owned capital for every $100 of debt or bor- 
rowed capital. This has cut the danger of credit pressure from 
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creditors to less than 50 per cent. of what it was in 1918. It seems 
to indicate a far-sighted conservation of earnings and is a highly 
improving indication. . 

The last of the ratios, Sales to Fixed Assets (discussed in para. 
graph 13, section G) shows some improvement over the statement 
of 1918, although it has been falling since 1919. It registers about 
95 per cent, of its average position for the period and so, while an 
adverse indication it is not yet a seriously critical one. 


Summary—Company A 
In summary the total position seems to have made a decided 
improvement, far better in fact than the current ratio alone would 
indicate. It we were to average each ratio for the period and com. 
pare the 1922 ratio to this average we would get the following table: 


Average 1922 Ratios 1922 Relation to Aver, 
Cy See 203% 203% 100% 0 
SY eae 143% 149% 104% s 
“Hanes * to- Reb. fess es 558% 580% 103% - 
, eS eee 528% 612% 116% + 
Salés to Worth.......... 225% 205 % 91% — 
Sales to Fined .......... 321% 307% 95% -- 
TEROCUR- OD EPONE ccvecccce 179% 247% 137% - 


The current ratio is no indicator as it equals the average. Three 
major ratios, marked (*) shows substantial betterments and three 
minor ratios shows a falling off. The logical answer seems to be 
that the company has shown a marked improvement. 


Company B, Analysis 

16. The Current Ratio of this company does not make much of 
any indication of trend during this period. It is true that it de- 
clined from 204 per cent. to 195 per cent. but this is a decline of a 
very moderate degree aid does not create any impression of re- 
trogression. 

The ratio of Merchandise to Receivables (discussed in paragraph 
13, section A) is a sharply rising ratio that would, by the mathe- 
matics of the study, explain away to a very great extent the moderate 
fall in the current ratio. This study, when combined with the cur- 
rent ratio, would lead us to believe that perhaps some betterment 
had taken place in the credit position of the company. 

The Worth to Fixed Asset ratio (theory discussed in paragraph 
13, section B) indicates a variety of fluctuations. At first the ratio 
shows a betterment as between 1918 and 1919. After that, however, 
there is a steady decline until in 1922 the ratio amounts to only 
104 per cent. It is true that a very considerable part of the plant 
or fixed assets may have been financed by funded debt arrangement, 
but not completely for the funded debt has increased from $12,350 
to $35,000—or $22,650—while the fixed assets have increased from 
$25,000 to $60,000—or $35,000. The difference has had to come out 
of net worth and the indications are that the company is increasing 
fixed assets more rapidly than it is creating wealth or even than it 
can interest long time lenders. Taking the funded debt and the 
next worth together in 1918 and establishing the relation of this 
total to the fixed assets it produces a ratio of 183 per cent, which 
has fallen when similarly computed in 1922 to 163 per cent., thereby 
checking the opinion of the conversion of liquid into fixed capital 
at a too rapid rate. 

The ratio of Sales to Receivables (theory discussed in* paragraph 
13, Section C) indicates a speeding up between 1918 and 1921, but 
then an inability. to advance further. It is, however, at a probably 
satisfactory level and is a good factor. 

The actions of the ratio of Sales to Merchandise (theory discussed 
in paragraph 13, section D) are not at all satisfactory and are a 
marked factor of retrogression. From a relative turnover of over 
eight times this ratio has fallen to a little more than four times 
or to about 50 per cent of its 1918 liquidity. There is an interesting 
correlation that can be made between this ratio and the ratio of 
Merchandise to Receivables. In 1918, when prices were advancing, 
this company carried a larger bulk of receivables than merchandise. 
At this time and until sometime in 1920 prices tended to advance and 

(Continued on page 62) 
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“IMPCO” TAILING SCREENER 


FOR SCREENING GROUND WOOD TAILINGS 


Very Low Delivers 


Power | Rejections Free 


and from Good 
Upkeep Expense Stock 


ANOTHER UNIT OF OUR CLOSED SYSTEM FOR PULP SCREENING 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS CORRESPONDENCE A PLEASURE 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY CO. Nashua, N. II. 
SHERBROOKE MACHINERY CO., LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, CANADA 


oN KNIFE 


ey Better Paper— 
More Profit. 


result when using the Dowd Patent Cluster 
Filling in your beater engine rolls. 


With a brushing surface over 400 per cent 
greater than has the bar filled roll you can 
produce a stronger and better formed paper. 


Dowd Cluster Filling is being used in 
some of the Most Noted Mills in the country 
and giving excellent results. 


An installation will convince you of the ad- 
vantages to be obtained in using this filling. 


Further information and prices gladly given on request. 


R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS 
Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of high-grade Beater Roll Bars, Beater Bed Plates, 
and all styles of Machine Knives used in the manufacture ef paper 


New York Office, 50 East 42nd St. Phone, Vanderbilt 6864 
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‘This ratio a 


a danger. If may also be that the company Showed a higher rela- never been satisfactory and the tendency is bad, but its effect has | een 


tion of Sales to Merchandise at this time because of a war profiteer- 
ing. wider margin ‘of profit charged. As the price break period 
came, however, this company switches from this position and in 
1921 and .1922 the merchandise is the bulkier of the two items in- 
dicating the danger of falling prices under which the company oper- 
ated. Both the ratio of Sales to Merchandise and Merchandise to 
Receivables, ratios and their use in combination suggest a question 
as to the economic soundness of thought and ability to meet con- 
ditions-by the management. Decidedly a bad factor, although not 
primarily reflected by the current ratio. 

The Sales to Wort# ratio (discussed in paragraph 13, section E) 
is a secondary test of course but in this case registers a mild reac- 
tionary tendency. © It is not alarming but it is not good. 

Possibly the darkest spot in the whole analysis i of Net 
Worth to Debt (theory discussed in paragrap) es 
ratio was not good even in 1918, registering 104 per cent. It could 
reach this level and not reduce the current ratio to a point at which 
it would be readily criticized because of a substantial funded debt. 
By 1922, however, it has fallen to 83 per cent. This means in plain 
words that the creditors, commercial and funded, control seventeen 
per cent. more of the economic capital than do the owners of the 
business. For every $100 of debt the stockholders have provided 
$83 of economic capital at use. In other words there is an amount 
of $137,571 of capital being used with which to conduct the bus- 
imess, see the total of net worth worth plus debt on the last state- 
ment of this company. Of this the creditors own 55 per cent. and 
the stockholders 45 per cent. As a matter of fact the creditors 






The United States Supreme Court’s decision that the Armstrong 
Bureau of Related Industries is in violation of the Sherman Law 
in the case of the United States against the American Linseed Oil 
Company, has been recently handed down. This opinion reverses 
the Lewer Court, and orders that Court to issue an injunction re- 
straining the Bureau from carrying on its former activities. 

This opinion has been awaited for some time. It is referred to 
in this section, because the Armstrong Bureau deals to some ex- 
tent with Cost Work, and has only recently made arrangements 
with manufacturers in one branch of the industry, and was in 
process of making similar arrangements with the manufacturers in 
another branch of the industry to carry on activities similar to 
those which it has been carrying on for the linseed manufacturers ; 
this, in spite of the fact that efforts were made by the Trade As- 
sociations interested, to prevent these manufacturers from making 
such arrangements. It can easily be understood, therefore, under 
these circumstances that statements, such as the following, are mis- 
leading, at least, in the case of this industry: 

“The United States Supreme Court in deciding that the Arm- 
strong Bureau of Related Industries is in violation of the Sherman 
Law, in the case of the United States against the Linseed Oil Com- 
pany, thereby made another decision against Trade Associations, 
upholding the Court’s former attitude in the case of the American 
Column & Lumber Company.” 

The point to which attention is particularly drawn, is that, the 
Armstrong Bureau of Related Industries is not in fact a “Trade 
Association” in the usually accepted meaning of that term. A 
“Trade Association” is a co-operative undertaking, supported by 
members to promote their business interests in every possible legal 
way, but is not operated for the profit of anybody except its mem- 
bers. On the other hand, the Armstrong Bureau of Related In- 
dustries is an independent Bureau which appears to be operated 
for the profit of those connected with the Bureau. The fees 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AND THE LAW 


By T. J. Burxe, C. A., Secretary-Treasurer, Cost ASSOCIATION OF THE Paper INDUSTRY 


excluded from the current ratio. 
dressing. 

The Sales to Fixed Assets (theory discussed in paragraph 13, 
section G)~“toes not, by its trend, justify the falling proportion be- 
tween Net and Fixed Assets. Fixed asset investment has 
increased more rapidly than worth and has become less productive 
as reflected by sales. This is an additional bad sign. 

=. 


Perhaps a clever bit of window 


Summary—Company B 

In summary the total position of this company seems to have 
gone back substantially in spite of a moderate reduction in the 
current ratio. If we follow the same procedure as in the case 
of Company A and average each ratio for the period we can con- 
struct the following table: 





Average 1922 Ratios 1922 Relation to Aver. 
201% 195% 97% ne 
0% 124% 137% + 
131% 104 79% _ 
% 534% 110% 4 
567% 427% 75% - 
332% 278% 83% - 
97% 83% 85% — 
440% 291% 66% _ 


The Current Ratio is only mildly below par and this is offset by 
the ratios of Sales to Receivables and Merchandise to Rec. Three 
major conditions, indicated by stars, really control the analytical 
position of the statement and indicate a far more serious decline 
than the apparent three points below average of the Current Ratio. 
(To be concluded) 





charged, apparently, are in most cases considerably in excess of 
those paid to ordinary “Trade Associations.” 

The Cost Association welcomes the Supreme Court’s decision. It 
clarifies the atmosphere, and should act as a strong deterrent to 
those who may be endeavoring to do more than it is legally pos- 
sible to do. 

The Cost Association’s Executive Committee has followed care- 
fully the various decisions handed down, relative to Trade As- 
sociations and the promoting of the use of correct cost accounting 
and general accounting systems. Had the Cost Association been 
willing to go to the limits to which the Armstrong Bureau of re- 
lated Industries has stated it was prepared to go, it could have 
greatly increased its membership and the work which that Bureau 
did for its members could have been done, it is believed, at a cost 
considerably below the price charged by that Bureau. 

Manufacturers in the pulp and paper industry are earnestly 
requested to read this decision carefully, remembering the differ- 
ence already pointed out between the Bureau and what is generally 
understood by the term “Trade Association.” 

The Cost Association has not only kept within the letter of the 
law, but is keeping well within the spirit of the law. It is working 
with the Government, as is witnessed by the assistance given to the 
Department of Commerce in the preparation of the material for its 
chapter on Cost Accounting, included in the book on “Trade As- 
sociations,” recently published by that Department. 


F. C. Veitch Heads Paper Committee 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 20, 1923—F. C. Veitch, chief of the 
paper laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistry, has been appointed 
chairman of the paper committee of the Federal Specifications 
Board. Mr. Veitch succeeds F. A. Curtis, chief of the paper 
laboratory of the Bureau of Standards, who has resigned. 
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QUALITY plus PRODUCTION 


FLAT and SQUARE 
Five Stock Sizes for Specialty and Millinery Bags 
% to 35 lbs. 


Sack or Satchel Bottom, Size—1/16, %, % Bbl. 
IN OPERATION 14 Years. Compare low cost of 
operation and production with competitive machines. 


ASK THE USER. 


FISCHER MACHINE CoO. 
310-316 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


All kinds and styles of Felts SMALL PAPER ROLLS 


for all kinds and styles of OF every DESCRIPTION 


Papers. 
ADDING MACHINE ROLLS, AUTOGRAPH ROLLS, 


: CASH REGISTER ROLLS, TIME CLOCK ROLLS, 
Write us about your Felt TICKER TAPE, ; RIBBON PAPER, 


problems and let us help you re- Pago: eee 
duce your Felt Costs—we will TIRE WRAP, BED WRAP, ROLLS FOR ANY MAKE OF 


° BACKING PAPER, AUTOMATIC REGISTERS, 
call anywhere at any time. aaa piso omy 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY |} || Paper Manufacturers Co.Inc 


CANTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA - PENN.. 


Woolen manu facturers since 1856. MAIN OFFICE FACTORY ERR.SIDING. 
526-528 CHERRY. ST. 13 & NOGLE STS. 


restore Me UNION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY zz." 


(Beat eerie Cortera, SCREEN PLATES "ute aan” 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge. 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 


UNION BRONZE SUCTION BOX PLATES 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE UNION WHITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENERS 


THE ORIGINAL 
Over One Thousand im Successful Operation 
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New York Market Review 





Orricse oF THE Paper Traps Journal, 


Wepnespay, June 20, 1923. 

Although the seasonal dullness still continued to hold the paper 
market in a firm grip during the week, dealers and manufacturers 
showed a more optimistic spirit and there was a general feeling 
that, slow as the market is, there is no cause for alarm. Many 
paper men maintain that the market is really unusually good for 
this season of year and they compare it favorably with other years 
when things really were in a strained condition. 

In this respect paper is only reflecting the general situation which 
is extant throughout the whole country. It is reported that general 
business is better than it has been for many summers and the railroad 
earnings seem to show that more freight is being moved than is 
usual for this time. 

There were few changes of price in finished paper, but raw ma- 
terials, particularly rags and waste paper, suffered slight reductions. 
The demand for these articles increased slightly with the lower prices 
and dealers say that they are amply compensated for the small 
amount of lowering in the quotations. Many grades of paper ap- 
peared to be in slightly improved shape. Tissue was one of these. 
Dealers and manufacturers of this grade say that they now have all 
of the business they can handle and that they have, in many instances, 
contracts enough to keep the mills busy for four weeks more without 
seeking another order. ‘ 

Prices continued steady in the fine paper market and the demand 
is still good although it is reported to have eased off slightly, owing 
to the advance into the warm season. It is generally thought that 
the market will continue dull for another thirty, possibly sixty days, 
and then it is expected to begin strongly once more. 

The best indication of the situation in the book paper market is 
that the mills are still operating to capacity and are expected to 
continue to do so for the next few weeks. There has been almost 
no change either in price or demand in the book paper market for 
the past three months and manufacturers say that quotations are 
expected to remain very firm until the fall. 

There has been no diminution in the demand for newsprint and 
manufacturers report that the mills have plenty to do fer the next 
thirty days. There is no doubt that newsprint has been the liveliest 
article on the market and it is the only one which does not seem to 
know the meaning of summer dullness. In the open market the 
trading is, of course, not as lively as it is during the busy months 
of the winter when the advertising volume in daily papers keeps 
them using big editions, but large tonnages are moving with unusual 
frequency for this season of the year. Manufacturers are inclined 
to believe that the demand will let up a little by the middle of next 
month and give the mills a much-needed opportunity for cleaning up 
and making such minor changes as they may wish preparatory to 
the fall business, which will be heavy, it is confidently predicted. 

Tissues are also in very good demand for some mysterious reason 
which no one seems to know. By all odds, tissue should be slow 
along with the majority of other grades. Manufacturers report, 
however, that they are doing an excellent business for this season 
of the year and some of them are booked with orders extending into 
July. One mill, it was said, is not quoting at all until it gets caught 
up with contracts already in hand. In the open market things are 
not going quite so swiftly, but considerable trading is being done 
and there is no sign of any great change in the near future. 

Kraft, manila and fiber papers are not enjoying the good business 
that is extant throughout the newsprint and tissue markets. While 
the demand is somewhat spotty in the open market and buyers are 
inclined to coyness, dealers say that things are a trifle better than 
they ordinarily are at this season» Contracts are slow in coming in 
and small when they do arrive. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The grinding mills are still working at capacity turning out raw 
material to supply the demands of the newsprint mills. Trading jn 
the open market has been a trifle slacker and some dealers take this 
as a warning that the summer lassitude is going to set in next on 
the mechanical pulp market. There is nothing in the contract trad- 
ing, however, to warrant this belief, for the grinding miils say they 
have plenty of orders to keep them going until well into the warm 
season. 

Chemical Pulp 


Sulphite has not been in such good demand this week as it was last. 
The business the dealers are having on spot goods has become 
rather erratic. Importers, however, say that they have no complaints 
to make and that they find the buyers in rather an amenable frame 
of mind considering the season. Contract goods are slow in moving, 
because buyers in general are coming into the market only for their 
immediate needs. The same situation is true of the other grades 
of pulp except for soda, which is moving a little more rapidly than 
the other varieties. 

Rags 

The rag market continues dull in all quarters. Packers say that 
they have large quantities on hand in their warehouses that dealers 
are slow to take. Dealers report about the same thing from the 
mills and say that the lower grades are particularly lacking in takérs. 
The slackening down in the roofing mills has caused this as much 
as anything. The higher grades are a little better, but manufacturers 
of fine papers appear to have about all of this stock on hand that 
they need for the present and they are showing little inclination to 
buy for future needs. 

Waste Paper 


Waste paper is reported to be a little better this week, although it 
is still rather quiet, with the buying on the open market sporadic. 
Dealers report that they have considerable of the lower grades on 
hand, but say that the higher grades are more interesting to the 
mills. Prices have changed considerably within a small area, but 
while some have gone down a little others have risen and the price 
situation does not seem to indicate any radical change in the market. 


Twine 
Twine remained about the same this week, with the demand mod- 
erate and prices at the same level. 


Laurentide Co. Developments 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

MonTrREAL, Que., June 18, 1923.—It is announced here that the 
financial year of the Laurentide Company, which ends on June 30, 
will show a considerable advance in the gross and net earnings of the 
company, as compared with last year. The company has had the ad- 
vantage of wood supplies taken in at a much lower figure than in the 
previous year. In addition, there was an advance of $5 a ton in the 
selling price of news print for the half of 1923, and further an in- 
crease in production. All these elements have worked together to 
cause a big improvement in the earnings of the company. In con- 
nection with the discussion of merger possibilities, it is stated that 
the Laurentide Company may sell its interests in Laurentide Power 
Company. It is understood that the Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company is ready to take over the concern. Laurentide Power has 
a capacity of 165,000 horsepower, and Shawinigan would require all 
its surplus, as well as the portions of new power available from the 
St. Maurice Power Company development. A long-term contract 
with the Shawinigan Company would be ample protection to the 
Laurentide Company’s mills, so that this need not in any way be 
considered an objection to the proposal to sell the Laurentide Power 
Company. The Laurentide Power Company increased its dividend 
from 4 to 5 per cent last year. Its property is valued at nearly $20.- 
000,000, and it has capital stock of $10,500,000, with funded debt just 
under $9,000,000. 
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Market Quotations oi ity 


Paper COMPANY SECURITIES 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations June 19, 1923 


BID ASKED 
American Writing Paper Company, pref I 17 
International Paper Company, com 3743, 38% 
International ger Company, pref., 8 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation 6914 
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Domestic Rags 


Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. Y. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 





NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 16, 1923 
SUMMARY 





eee 433 bis., 263 cs., 968 rolls 

Wrapping Paper...... 492 bis., 247 cs., 1,547 rolls 

Printing Paper........ 318 bis., 153 rolls, 38 cs. 

Wael- Pager. < 6.5... sccseces 10 bls., a 227 bis. 
1 





Keke Door. pesecences 1,304 bis., 278 pss., 715 rolls 
Miscellaneous Paper. . . 4,953 rolls, 37 cs., 246 cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
P. J. Schweitzer, Zeeland, Antwerp, 32 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Zeeland, Antwerp, 2 cs. 


PAPER HANGING 


14 ie H. S. Lloyd & Co., Mississippi, London, 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 13 cs. 
A. Mu rphy & Co., Homeric, London, 3 bis. 

WALLPAPER 

A. Murphy & Co., Mauretania, Liverpool, 8 bis. 
A. G man, Jr., 2 on 7. 
A. C. Dodman, 2 cs 
Nat'l City Bank, coy mame beau, 227 bis. 


PRINTING PAPER 


The Prager Co., Pittsburgh, Bremen, 318 bis. 
Chemical Nat’l Bank, Orca, ne ~ rolis. 
Perry Ryes & Co., Assyria, Ww 

dalle & Wright Paper Co., V ain ‘Rotter- 
m, 2 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 
C. H. Young Publishing Co., Suruga, Hamburg, 
180 bis 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Kungsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 225 bis. 
a “bie Reeve, Angel & Co., Anaconda, Antwerp, 


H. Reeve, Angel & Co., by same, 263 cs. 
H. Reeve, Angel & Co., by —— 650 rolls. 
Journal of Commerce, by same, 115 rolls. 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., by same, 20 rolls. 
Newsprint Paper Corp., ottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 183 rolls. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Pe Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
“s s 
Dietzen & Co., Orca, Hamburg, 23 cs. 
E: G. Keferstein, Pittsburgh, Bremen, 224 cs. 
C. G. Keferstein, Pittsburgh, Bremen, 66 rolls. 
Chemical Nat’! Bank, Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
1381 rolls. 
Chemical Nat’l Bank, by same, 49 bis. 


PACKING PAPER 


O’Meara Co., ng, Antwerp, 178 bis. 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., Volendam, Rotter- 


64 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., by same, 38 rolls. 
Republic Bag & Paper, Mt. Carroll, Hamburg, 
220 rolls. 
METAL PAPER 
M. J. Corbett Co., Mt. Carroll, Hamburg, 8 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser, Rone. Hamburg, 49 cs. 
H. Reeve, Angel & Co., Mississippi, London, 2 


cs. 
FILTER PAPER 


. Reeve, Angel & Co., Mississippi, London, 


H. 
cs. 
H, Reeve, Angel & Co., Homeric, London, 1 cs. 
J. Manheimer, Homeric, Bordeaux, 1 100 bis. 


COLORED PAPER 


Borden Riley Paper Co., Zeeland, Antwerp, 5 cs. 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, ‘by same, 15 cs. 


LITHO PAPER 
L. Serra, Inc., C. Rosso, Genoa, 4 cs. 


KRAFT PAPER 


4 M. O’Meara Co., Orca, Hamburg, 816 bis. 
M. O'Meara Co. .» by same, 607 rolls. 


Republic Bag & P. Co., 
Nat’l City Bank, by come, 2 


{ene Trust Co., Alligacsh, nenisenl, 488 
s. 


same, 108. 


PAPER 
Libuty Trust Co., Hellig Olav, Copenhagen, 114 
rolls. 

Irving Bank Col. Trust Co., by same, 107 rolls. 

japan Paper Co. Oe Cc. R Genoa, 6 cs. 

‘avor Ruhl & Co., Roussillon, Havre, 9 cs. 

rs My Petry & & Co, Hansa, Hamburg, 9 cs. 

i Petry & Co., Orca, Hamburg, 236 rolls. 
- Sine Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 4,710 
rolls. 

A. E. MacAdam Co., Inc., by same, 1,678 rolls. 

Nat’l City Bank, by same, 142 rolls. 

Nat’l City Bank, by same, 5 bls. 

a Bros. by en, 19 rolls. 

apan Paper Co., by same, 5 cs. 

i?! Reeve, Angel & Co aan, 5 cs. 

E. H. Ser at & Co. by same 


oan at’l Bank, eaniedon Gothenburg, 


Chemical Nat’l Bank, wy same, 529 rolls. 

A. E. Mac Adam Co., pote EF caene, S788 rolls. 
A. . MacAdam Co., Inc. A same, 173 bis. 
M. Cohen, by same, 16 

M. M. Cohen, y same, 60 rolls. 

H. Fishman Co by same, 871 rolls. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Swazi, Manchester, 78 
bis. new cutti 
Kateenstein & Keene, Inc., Luxpatile, Leghorn, 
42 bis. rags. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Ala, Rotterdam, 104 
bis. rags. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Ville d’Djiboute, Marseilles, 
46 bis. rags. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Angela, Genoa, 82 
bls. bagging. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Roussillon, Havre, 65 
bls. bagging. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Pres. Polk, London, 


a8 bis. 
j. Keller Co., Inc., Belgenland, Antwerp, 298 


ve. 
EJ. Keller “Co., Inc., by same, 63 bis. flax noils. 
E a Keller Co., Inc., Bradclyde, Hamburg, 18 


ES ") Keller Co., Inc., by same, 164 bls. bagging 
Keller Co., Inc., Mt. Carroll, Hamburg, 120 
bis, "rag pulp. 

Meridian Prextile Corp., by same, 37 bis. cotton 
waste. 

New England Waste Co., San Francisco Maru, 
Canoe 122 bis. cotton waste. 

M. Jaffe, a, Bremen, 378 bis. rags. 

tiie & Overton, H. Olav, Copenhagen, 153 bls. 
rags. 
P. Berlowitz, Volendam, Rotterdam, 231 bis. rags. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., by same, 181 bls. ~~ 
_M. O'Meara Co., Anaconda, Antwerp, 98 bis. bag- 
ging. 

OLD ROPE 

Castle & Overton, H. Olav, Copenhagen, 200 
coils, 24 bales. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 230 
coils. 

CASEIN 

The Kalbfleisch Corp., Southern Cross, Buenos 
Aires, 1,167 bags 

Atterbury Bros. by same, 667 bags. 

Perry Ryder Co., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 100 


ba; 
a Spieden & Co., Paris, Havre, 67 bags. 


WOOD FLOUR 


The Hansa Co., Bradclyde, Hamburg, ae bags. 
Innes, Spieden & Co., by same, 1,023 


Innes, Spieden & Co., Kungsholm, Gultess, 
880 bags. 


A. Kramer & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 600 
A. Klipstein & Co., Inc., by same, 200 bags. 


WOOD PULP 


Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Kungsholm, 
Gothenburg, 500 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Johanesson, aaa & Sparre, Inc., by same, 
700 bls. Kraft soda 


— ey & pulp by same, 175 bis. Kraft 
Castle ot Overton, Seylitz, Bremen, 2,406 bis. 
pn Wood Pulp Corp., by same, 525 bis. 

“—_ Pulp; 


Hollesen, Aladin, Konigsberg, 7,595 bls., 
1515 tons wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 16, 1923 


PAPER 


C. K. MacAlpine & Co., N: ; 
OR rolls wonseiee r SPR Gothenbary, 


> RCo, by same, 59 bls. wrap. 





ping pa 

‘aper po of Penna., Anaconda, 
1,028 rolls news print. _— 
one House of Penna., by same, 232 bls. news 
Paper House of Penna., by same, 73 cs. news 
print. 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., by same, 84 cs. news 
print. 


ets Reeve Angel & Co., by same, 136 bls. news 
in 

Tradesman’s Nat’l Bank, Orca, Hamburg, 35 bls, 
printing paper. RAGS 


ETC 
Katzenstein & K > 2 Bi 
385 bis. rags. aeme, Ine. radclyde, Hamburg, 


D. J. Murphy & Co., Anaconda, Antwerp, 36 bls, 


ce & Overton, by same, 82 bis. rags. 
Castle & & Overton, Luxpatit ile, Ledeen 45 bls. 


rags. 


Antwerp, 


r 


WOOD PULP 
we & Overton, Hameln, Bremen, 1,100 bis, 


‘ood pulp. 
"Castle wr Overton, 
wool pulp. 





» Bremen, 1,485 bls, 





BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 16, 1923 


PAPER 
D. S. Walton & Co., Suruga, Hamburg, 288 rolls 


D. 
S. Walton & Co., by same, 31 bis. 
nn Nat'l Bank, by same, 413° rolls news 
1 
Shawmut Corp., by same, 1,442 rolls news print. 
RAGS, ETC. 


G. M. Granes Co., Inc., Suruga, Hamburg, 340 
bls. rags. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Suruga, Rotterdam, 
124 bis. rags. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Glenridge, Rotterdam, 
126 bls. rags. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Ninian, 
113 bls. new cuttings. _ inian, Liverpool, 


Overton. Chickasaw, Liverpool, 181 bls. 





“— © Peller Co., Inc., Hessen, Hamburg, 187 
bis. rags. 


E, Retier Co., Inc., Edgehill, Antwerp, 17 bls. 


thread waste. 
WOOD PULP 
American Wood Pulp C 
374 bla 78 tone a _? orp., Suruga, Hamburg, 


ohanesson, Wales & Searve, Inc., by same, 360 
bls., 60 tons. 

Castle & Overton, 
wood pulp. 





. Hamburg, 275 bis. 
ASEIN 


Z & W. Bird £ Co., Lolande, Buenos Aires, 
667 Es casein. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 16, 1923 


WOOD PULP 
R. F. Hammond, Inc., Nornega, Christiania, 
1,750 bis., 350 tons wood pulp. 








M. Gottesman & Co., _. Ivar, Christiania, 
1,000 bls. wood pulp. 
PAPER 
R. F. Hammond, Inc., Edgehill, Helsingfors, 
2,996 rolls news print. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Luxpatile, Genoa, 50 
bis. rags. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Luxpatile, Leghorn, 
138 bls. rags. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 16, 1923 


Castle & Overton, Michigan, Havre, 99 bls. —- 
Castle & Overton, West Ira, R » 28 bis. 


r 
“Ecstte & Overton, Leerdam, Rotterdam, 153 bis. 
rags. 
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I 
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DAYTON OFFICE 
N. Y. Office Chicago Office 
280 Broadway Otis Bldg. 


Howard Bond Howard Ledger 
MN RUS 


‘‘The Paper of Many Uses’’ 
| Manafactured by 


| THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY Urbana, Ohio 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers o) 


Supercalendered and Machine 


Finished Book and 
Lithographic Papers 


Offset, Envelope and Music 

Paper, High Grade Coated 
Book and Label Papers ! Serve the Nations 
sidliiatatieeninaininii |) -of the Earth today-- 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 


I 
yj 
MULTE | 


|GREASEPROOF PARCHMENT PAPERS 


OF STANDARD QUALITY 


Ashmere Berkshire 


Equally Fine Stands the Test 


" (Write for Samples and Quotations) 
SALES OFFICE 

110 E. 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice oF THE Paper TraDE JOURNAL, 
Wepwnespay, June 20, 1923. 


Dealers in chemicals for papermakers are expecting a dull sum- 
mer. Their products are always the first to be hit by the seasonal 
dullness, but they are usually the first to pick up again. Late 
July or early August is expected to show a great improvement in 
this market and even now chemicals are moving at a better pace 
than is to be expected at this time of year. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Bleach is still rather unstable as 
it always is during the warm months of the year because the 
difficulty of storing it in a high temperature makes dealers anx- 
ious to get it off their hands. The price has shaded down a 
trifle and it is now quoted at from 1.70 to 1.80 cents a pound, five 
cents lower than last week. 





CHINA CLAY.—There has been little change in the general 
situation in the china clay market. The demand is still slow 


while prices remain firm at $14 to $17 a ton on the domestic 
grades and $15 to $23 a ton on the foreign grades. 

BLANC FIXE—A slight decline in price marked the blanc 
fixe market during the week and so far as paper mills were con- 
cerned the market is still dull. Trading on spot goods was sporadic 
and dealers do not look for any bettering of the demand for sev- 
eral weeks. It is quoted at $50 to $55 a ton on the pulp grade and 
$80 to $85 on the dry. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Little interest: was shown by the mills in 
caustic soda during the past week although the price remains 
firm. Manufacturers appear to have plenty on hand to suit their 
present needs and they do not appear to be interested in buying 
for the future. The price is 2.50 cents a pound on a sixty per 
cent basis. 


CASEIN.—There was little call for casein in the open market 
during the week. On contract casein was moving slowly and new 
orders are not coming in with much rapidity. The price remains 
steady at 17 to 18 cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—Naval stores are still failing to arouse much interest 
among the paper mills. Dealers say that they do not expect 
the present slow situation to continue for any more than a few 
weeks longer. The price on grades E. F and G still hovers in 
the vicinity of 6.10 to 6.15 cents a pound. 


SALTCAKE.—Saltcake is not escaping from the seasonal dull- 
ness which is affecting other quarters of the market. There is 
little demand for it on the open market and few contracts are 
being filled. The price appears to be fairly firm at $25 to $27 
a ton. 


SATIN WHITE.—Although the demand for satin white con- 
tinues spotty dealers are optimistic and say that it is better than 
is usual at this time of year. There is no indication that the 
price is going to change from its present level of 1.50 to 2.00 cents 
a pound. 

SODA ASH.—The movement of ash was slow on the open 
market and little trading in large lots was done during the week. 
Dealers are still keeping busy on contracts made thirty days ago, 
but these are fast running out. The mills are apparently well 
stocked for their present needs. The price remains the same at 
1.20 cents a pound on a basis of 48 per cent. 

STARCH.—Starch is said to be in a little better demand than 
some of the other articles listed in this market. Trading, how- 
ever, is spotty and paper manufacturers do not seem to be anxious 
to take in any considerable quantities. It is quoted at from 3.10 
to 3.50 cents a pound. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Alumina sulphate is still in poor 
demand and dealers say they do not see any chance for betterment 
at least for some weeks to come. The price shaded off somewhat 
and the commercial grade is now quoted at from 1.25 to 1.40 cents 
a pound while the iron free runs from 2.15 to 2.25 cents. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 51ST YEAR 





Market Quotations 


(Continued from page 65) 





No. 1 Mixed .... 1.60 @ 1.75 New Blue...... + O2%@ .02 

No. 2 Mixed . 1.25 @ 1.50 New Black Soft.. one .06 
Solid Ledger Stock: 2.50 @ 2.75 New Light Sec- 

Writing Paper.. 2.25 @ 2.50 OS nw ccccccces 02%@ .02 

ie. : ooks, heavy. 2.00 2.25 Khaki Cuttings ll @ .04 
2 Books, light. 1.40 $ 1.50 Corduroy .. O3SK@ .04 

No 1 New Manila. 2.75 @ 3.00 New Canvass. . OBKY@ .08% 

No. 1 Old Manila.. 1.50 @ 1.75 New Black Mixed 04 @ 

Container Manila... 1.35 @ 1.50 Old 

Old Kraft.......... 2.25 @ 2.50 White, No. 1— 

Overissue News.... 1.50 @ 1.60 epacked ....... 06 @ 06% 

Old Newspaper.... 1.00 @ 1.50 Miscellaneous O4OK%@ 04% 

Gen 1 ae © Paper. 1.00 @ 1.10 Wane, Ke. a 

ommon Pa 80 @ .90 epacked ....... 03 0 

Straw Board. Chip. 1.00 @ 1.10 Miscellaneous "s “03% 
Binders Bd., Chip. . 1.00 @ 1.10 Thirds and Blues— 

Domestic Ree a Repacked ....... 2.00 @ 2.25 
Price to Mill, f . Phila Miscellaneous ... 1.85 @ 1.90 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 12 @ 12% Black gene. 2.75 @ 3.00 

New White, - 2 07 @ No @ 1.40 

Silicias, No. 1.. 07%@ 07K No. @ 1.30 

New aleda:: - 10 @ il  s. .. @ 1.20 

Washables ...... .04%@ No. ca @ 1.20 

BRET cocccosces OS%Y@ 0S% No. SA ee. 
Cottons—according to grades— nominal 
Blue Overall. .... OSKe@ 05K nominal 
—_—_—_———_—_——— 
BOSTON 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 
Paper Filled News Board 65.00 @ 
RE sc ecenehan .09 63 Solid News Board. 75.00 @ 80.00 
Sg petra 09 35 S. Manila Chip.. - © 80.00 
Writings ......... . 08% "42 Pat. Coated...... 90.00 @105.00 
Superfine teas 16 € 36 Old Papers 
iD ssthbwaweas ‘ : 
Books, S. & S.C. 07 : Shovings— 
Books, M.F....... 06¢@ 109% Be 1 ee whe 4 33 o 4s 
Books, coated - 2s Ne. 1 Mind... 30 © ise 
News, shea s2.201 498 goo Ledgers, & Writing © 3 33 
News, rolls ....... 4.50 @ 5.75 MIEPe 2e9 0x2 2° 
ey cn 6sceas 4 1.25 @ 1.50 
Manilas— No. 2 Light Books. 1.50 @ 

No. 1 Menlia.. --$6.00 @ 7.00 Folded News, over- 

No. 1 Fiber . 4 4 .07 ee Rr ae 1.00 @ 

No. 1 Jute . * 9.00 10.56 Gunny Pagging.. 1.15 @ 1.25 
Kraft rapping . Se Manila Rope...... - 6.25 @ 6.50 
Common Bogus ... 3.50 @ 3.85 [omanen Paper 1.00 @ 

‘ommon ed 70 4 
Boards ey Old News...-..... ‘30 @ 3 

i (Per Ton Desti ) et eee 1.90 @ 2.10 
al "to Vd eee ones Eo Jane purine 90 @ 1.00 
? J 0. oofing Ba: .60 d 
Wood, Vat Lined.. 72.50 @75.00 Mixed Strings, Tou: per f. “ 

TORONTO 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Pa aper Sulphite, bleached. .90.00 @95.00 
(min Prices to Jobbers £. o. b. Mill) DEED Newae ce oe 70.00 @72.50 


Bond— 
Sulphite ....... e ofl 12 
Light tinted...... .12 3 13 

Ledgers (sul 

nes sabe seeebe’ d 

News, f. o. b. Mills— 


eee eeeee 


13.00 


ee eenee 


a, santos 
Pulp 
G d o:. -* 
round wi » «++ $36.00 
easy bleach- 


=" 65.00 
5tbies sess gradeS5.00 


Mill) 


Old Waste Papers 
(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 


eee c 
nv. Cut. 
Soft White Book oe 
shavings ...... 3.40 
White Blk. News 2.00 
ook ond — 


and 
Book tock (old) 1.80 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock 1.65 
Ledgers and — 
Soli Ledgers... : 30 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut. 2.10 
Printed Manilas.. = 
esedhecee 0 


P— 
Strictly Overissue 1.30 
Folded News.... 1.30 
No. 1 Mixed Pa- 
1.00 


Price to mills, f, 
No. 1 White shirt 


® 6@ 808 68 © S&S 88 8 


o. b. Toronte 
b. 


CURED oe cccce 12 
No. 2. ite shirt os ad 
ae J — 
nae shirt cut- as ° 
oid Whites “Oe — 
Third and blues. .02%@ .02% 
er cwt 
Black stockings... .3 @ — 
Roofing stock: 
No. 1.......525 — @ — 
MO Becccaccesre = OO = 
D stock: 
Manila rope....... .05%4@ — 
Mle ss-0530s Ca a = 
Gunny bagging 0ne — 








